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WBI'Pfi Cp^rtAGgi 



Mr. Welburn looked up very frequently, and 
very anxiously, to the window of his room, as he 
sat in his chair with a volume of Cook’s voyages 
lying before him, and heard the rain pattering 
against the glass. He had risen six times in the 
course of an hour, walked to the win4ow, a4d re¬ 
turned to his chair not in a very pleasant humour. 
He got up for the seventh time; the skies still low¬ 
ered* It rained as violently as ever. The streets 
kWere very wet ; the few persons whom necessity 

i ad forced from home, were passing rapidly along 
fith umbrellas, jostling against each other, and 
^fping with the raih. Mt*. Welburn stood look¬ 
ing* tiS^ough the window, muttering to himself, 
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rBcHg^t!^ wcatfier *, it 
ive ^ys! n^wpi^j^tha t ^i| [>aigSiggn^p 
comes tired of his ejcisteiye ;-4irfwatering place, 
k^th nothi^ to do,^ared for. by no one, an(^^|)\ 

I i^nypri ^\0 as 

pFomenading^to-day; but the billiard rooms ^af^ 
4|^^'that l^iSOme tbsourl§ td^#idi!^|^4telo%6i 


Mr. Wclbum, after this mental soliloquy, drew 
out his watch ; it was eleven o’clock. 
nobody would be at the billiard tables bem^nNPl.' 
He walked across the room, and began to sing; his 
voice was not melodious ;^he gave a deep sigh 2A 
he saw it still raining, and it suddenly occurred to 
him that the moon was nearly at the full. He took 
up an almanack to satisfy his doubts, and to look 
for a prediction of fine weather at the commence¬ 
ment of another quarter. He found ** warm wea¬ 
ther” announced when the moon should begin to 
wane-he sat down with the almanack in his hand, 
and turned to the day of the month. He smiled, 
when the figures recalled to his recollection, that 
yesterday was the anniversary of his birth. ** Yes- 
terds^ my birth-day!” he sighed again, looked at 
the fife^ and began to talk to himself. 1 am aged 
one-and-thirty! ’tis odd enoughI never thought 
of It ;-^ne-and-thirt 3 % and still a bachelor!” Some 
unpleasant recollections were associated with 
word bachelor: He placed himself in an easy 
ture, drew his chmr nearer the fire, stirred it 
a liiaze^ and began to*meditslte on the 
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Ufey smc€ the death of his father left lum an or** 
phan» and his own master. 

When this event happened^ Mr. Welbum rc- 
^IJpcted that he was still at college, intending to 
enter tfaie^urch. He was then only nineteen, pos* 
sessing a tender heart, great talents, and passions as 
powerful as his abilities. His father had left him a 
fortune, which, though net sufficient to support an 
Oxonian in great style,” yet made him perfectly 
independent. About a month after his father’s 
death, when he had again returned to college, he 
became violently attached to a young lady, who 
was neither beautiful nor very accomplished ; but 
she had a je ne sfai quoi about her, which Wei- 
burn was certain would make him perfectly happy, 
and he was equally certain that without her he 
should be perfectly miserable. His heart was so 


entirely engrossed with this passion, that he al¬ 
most entirely neglected his college and his studies, 
and gave himself up to love with a fire and impetuo¬ 
sity not at all felt by the object of his idolatry; 
I'he lady, whose tranquil temper formed a con¬ 
trast to his own, was astonished at his raptures. 
His comely person pleased her eye, and hj/ vehe¬ 
mence sometimes diverted, and at other times al¬ 
most frightened her. She listened to thi^rapidity 
of his protestations with a silent astonishment^ 
^hich ‘Welbum knew how to interpret inttrttnder- 
^ess. He had however gained some little interest 
30[-her heart by his uUwearied eloquence; in ratum 


for-all|hia trouble, she even sometimes felt a few 

1 * 
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of the hopes and fears which kept his own breast 
in such a state of constant agitation; but her peace 
of mind was quickly restored by the interference of 
her parents. They commanded her never tojt|^ink 
of a lover who came recommended by so smaU a 
fortune. 

The lady was good-natured, timid, indolent, 
and very dutiful. She was persuaded, that a lady 
bom of such a family, and sister to the wife of a 
baronet, could not even exist without an income 
more than ten times the amount of Welb urn's. 
The unfortunate lover therefore received a very 
civil rejection of his addresses, with those common 
assurances of gratitude for his offer, and as com¬ 
mon assurances of a constant friendship and esteem, 
with which every lady refusing a lover thinks it 
necessary to soften the harshness of her negative. 

The mortified pride of Welburn soon determin¬ 
ed him to feel only a lofty and cold contempt for 
such a chilly-hearted mercenary being, and he 
moreover resolved to become indifferent to the 
whole sex, and proudly and independently to live 
a bachelor on his paternal fortune. He gave up 
every \^dea of becoming a clergyman. His disap¬ 
pointment rankled too deeply in his heart, and made 
him t00( much out of humour with both himself, 
his books, and his fellow creatures, to permit him ' 
to re&ucie his studies. 

Seven y^ars of his life he spent in travelling 
ramtiling over different countries, and seeing^i^ 
ferent nations, without any fixed plan, bi t only 
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anxious to kill time as pleasantly as possible. The 
lapse of these years served to cool his passions* 
and in some degree to moderate the impetuosity 
of hii temper: he saw in the worid miseries so 

pm ^ _ * 

much gMter than his own, that he came to think 
of his disappointment with a pround indifference. 

All these past events were recollected by Mr. 
Welburn, as he sat with his eyes fixed upon the 
fire. He could not help thinking that he had spent 
the last seven years of his life to very little advan¬ 
tage : he had been living merely for his own amuse* 
ment* and doing good to no one : and he began to 
feel tired of his unsettled life. He could not help 
repeating to himself, that he was one-and-thirty; 
he again walked to the window. The rain had 
ceased—1 might marry; a man at my time of 
life ought at least to think of it. What was 1 bom 
for ? To be a peevish, useless old bachelor 

His eyes were fixed on the pavement in the 
street, as if on vacancy. He gave an involuntary 
sigh as he saw in perspective such a melancholy 
destiny—I should like to make one woman hap¬ 
py before 1 go to the grave. Miss Leswald—she 
is very well; but she has a heart so coldthere’s 
the rub !’* ^ 

He turned hastily from the window, t«^ up his 
hat and umbrella, and walked to the billiard room. 



CHAPTER II. 


Where arc <3iy sensea^ Polypiteme, oh where f 
She heeds noi thy Gom]ilaint, she xuooks Uiy pray*r. 
Go to Uiy alieep again, 'twere better bind 
These mined wattles, and keep out the wind. 

Than thus iwraue, with unavailing pain, 

A seomful daughter of the utipityuig main. 

TuEOcnrrvs. 


HAD determined to play with no one but your¬ 
self to-day,” said Mr. Leswald to Welbum, as he 
entered the billiard room. 1 owe you a grudge 
for beating me yesterday.” 

“ Take your revenge then,” replied Welburn; 

let us begin. But how does Miss Leswald bear 
this terribly provoking succession of rainy days 
She has more patience than either of us ; but 
promise, before we begin the game, that you will 
dine with us to-day.” 

I do’nt care if 1 do,” 

MrV^Welburn was not at all averse to accept Mr. 
Leswald^s invitation, and he lost several games 
with gr^i good humour. When they had passed 
three hou^ at the billiard table, they adjourned * 
to his^iOlise. 

This gentleman was a respectable merchant, wh^ 
had .retired from business, and taken up his resi¬ 
dence at Weymouth. He was remarkabl;i^ fond 
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of billiards, and it was in one of the publick rooms 
that he became acquainted with Mr. Welbum* 

, Mr. Wclbum’s skill at his favourite game, warm¬ 
ed tl^fi^eart of Mr. Leswald, and the manners 
and conversation of his new acquaintance, speedi¬ 
ly won his friendship. He was always glad to see 
Welburn at his table; and his invitations to din¬ 
ner were generally very acceptable to this idle ba¬ 
chelor. Mr. Welburn was tolerably pleased with 
Mr. Leswald, and he thought his daughter a pret¬ 
ty interesting girl. He believed that he cared 
much neither for the father nor the daughter; but 
he felt it natural that he should love the society of 
an agreeable young woman. He gave himself cre¬ 
dit for so much good nature in bestowing upon 
Mr. Leswald so much of his society. But Les- 
wald was a good sort of a man,” the mornings 
passed away pleasantly enough at the billiard tables 
and the evenings were not disagreeably spent when 
chatting with his daughter. 

In this way did Mr. Welburn satisfy himself 
that it was not for love of Maria Leswald that he 
passed so much of his time at her father’s. He 
felt indeed the necessity of an attachiAent t^ make 
him happy: with aU his pretended cyniasm and 
independence, his heart was tender, a/d foi;pied 
^ for conjugal affection. He wished to l/ve, yet he 
was Mmost ashamed and angry, as if >i.f^^ere a 
weakness to feel how much an amiable wife would 
contribute to his happiness.. He felt the necessity 
oK lo^ to fill up the vacuum in his heart, but he 
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determined to bestow his affection as unwillrngly as 
possible, as if it were a great deal more from neces¬ 
sity than taste that he condescended to think of 
matrimony, after he had been once so scurvily 
treated. He felt the full power of Maria Les- 
wald*s charms, but he found great fault with her 
in his mental soliloquies. She excelled in none of 
the common accomplishments of women, nor did 
she know much of any language but her own, and 
these deficiences Mr. Welburn regretted as a bar 
to any idea of a union. ** Maria will never 
suit me,'’ he would repeat to himself; ‘^1 must 
have a mere accomplished wife, one who can play 
to me, sing to me, and make me vain of her abili¬ 
ties.” 

When Maria could be drawn into conversation, 
she pleased him by the gentleness of her manner, 
and the musick of her voice ; she was very sensible, 
without any affectation. At this Mr. Welburn 
was willing to be somewhat astonished; he was 
surprised to find that her conversation added so 
considerably to his stock of ideas. He had seen 
much of the world, Maria very little of it; and Mr. 
Welburn thought it not a little wonderful, that a 
young ^irl of eighteen^ should in many instances 
feel inort- justly, and reason more acutely, than 
himself. jMr. Welburn loved to draw her into ar- * 
gumeg^.i^henthis was possible, because he imagined 
that her eyes then became more animated, and he 
fancied they had a ren^arkably fine expression wheu 
occasionally turned upon himself. But Mafia 
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very timid, and had a degree of retiring modesty, 
which at first had appeared to Mr. Welburn some¬ 
thing like reserve, if not bordering on hauteur. 
He iqx^ined that she was more distant and re¬ 
served towards himself than strangers; and he 
puzzled himself not a little to discover by her 
manner whether she really did or did not like him. 
Once, after an absence of some days, the anima¬ 
tion of her countenance when he met her on his 
return, and the unaffected kindness with which she 
held out her hand to him, gave him a delightful 
conviction that she had some partiality for him ;• 
but a returning shyness and reserve, especially 
when they were accidentally left alone together, 
again threw him into perplexity. Formerly he 
could have construed timidity and averted looks 
into signs of affection; but he had been refused 
once, and he was terribly suspicious that another 
disappointment was preparing for him. 

As he sat in Mr. Leswald’s parlour, and look¬ 
ed at Maria as she sat working at the table, simp¬ 
ly dressed in white, her fine dark hair beautifully 
braided without any ornament, he felt that if he 
meant to preserve his solitary sense of liberty and 
independence, it would be necessary to leai^e Wey¬ 
mouth. He was more than usually dull^ ^d me¬ 
lancholy. Maria observed this, and ot« her part 
•became more than usually silent; she scarcUy-look- 
at him. Mr. W’elburn interpreted this into a de¬ 
signed reserve, intended to deprive him of. all 
ho^, and he took her silence as a warning not to 

M 
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hazard another refusal. His pride was awakened 
at this supposition, and he detested the weakness 
of his own heart, which could be moved by the 
smiles of such a capricious creature. VVjll you 
be in the billiard room to-morrow,” said Mr. Les- 
wald to him. 

No/** replied Welbum; “ I believe I must go 
to Daisy to-morrow.” 

** Go to-morrow ! What new freak is this ; arc 
you tired of us ?” 

“ I am tired of your wet weather and your dir- 
•ty streets: but, seriously, 1 must go and look after 
my farm.” 

“ When do you return 

«In fine weather.”—He bowed formally to 
Miss Leswald, as he bade her good-night. She 
returned the bow, Welburn thought, as distantly, 
but rather more kindly. ** Come back soon, for I 
shall miss you at the billiard table,” said Mr. Les¬ 
wald, as he bade him farewell. 

I might have shaken hands with her,’* said 
Welbum, when he had got to his own fire-side; 
I might have parted with her as if she had been 
my friend;—^but no matter—l*m off to-morrow*— 
she has*ia heart so cold, that 1 am certain she could 
never me. 

He stwted up and rang the bell, paid his bill,' 
ordecaddhe chaise for the following morning, and 
in two day^ arrived at Daisy. 
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the fine scenery around him, and was heartily 
tired of his solitary independence*—since he found 
his heart constantly with Maria, and that in spite 
of himself, he longed for her society and affection 
gave the matter due consideration, and dis¬ 
covered not only that it would be very pleasant to 
revisit Weymouth, but that, as a man of honour, 
he was in some measure bound to return there. 
He settled this to his own satisfaction one morn¬ 
ing in the middle of a ploughed-field ; where his 
steps had been arrested by his thoughts, and his 
eyes fixed on a solitsu'y thistle which had escaped 
the plough-share. As to her coldness,’^ he said 
to Hmself, this was merely timidity, very natu- 
ral» and very graceful in a young woman ; I have 
behaved like a shabby fellowpaid her many at¬ 
tentions, and then left her;—she might or she 
might not love me; at any rate it would have 
been but kind to have known her sentiments a lit¬ 
tle better before 1 had $o formally left her. 1 have 
disturbed her peace of mind i—what can I do to 
restore it ? There is but one way ; I will return 
to her ; 1 had rather suffer ihyself by another re¬ 
fusal, than leave to her a chance of suffering from 
my desertion.” 

M>'. ^elburn was pleased with this view of the 
subject t. He went home in a great hurry and ^ood 
humour to prepare for his departure. The same 
pvempg. be left Daisy, and after enjoying for rath¬ 
er mpre than a fortnight, the*' charms of a coun¬ 
try life, he was glad to find himself again in the 
"dirty streets” of Weymouth* 



CHAPTER IV. 


To weep with thee 
If thoa desire it; with festivity 
And mirtliful spcHt^ to make the time pass by 
With Ug;htcr wings, and cheat Uiec of thy cares 
With strenuous watchfulness; t’ anticipate 
All thy desires; iodkew myself at all times 
Whichever most tliou wishest me to he, 

Consoi't, protector, brother, friend, or servant: 

Behold to whutl pledge myself: in tliis. 

And this alone, my glory and my life 
Will all be centred. 

AznxBi. 

Mr. Welburn was firmly resolved to ascertain 
positively, whether Maria Leswald felt, or was in« 
dined to feel any affection for him, before he again 
became a wanderer. He found that a settled coun¬ 
try life could not in itself afford him tranquillity. 
He lost no time in repairing to Mr. Leswald’s. 
This gentleman was from home, but Miss Leswald 
was in the drawing room : she was alone; and 
Mr. Welbum could not help believing from the 
animation of her eyes, the blush which crin^TiQn- 
. ed her cheek, and the thnid air of welcome with 
, whicfDhe held out her hand, when he entered the 
room, that she was really inclined to lovejiim, ** My 
father will be glad to i^elcome you back to a game 
at billiards,” said Miss Leswald, smiling; he 
did not expect you would return so soon.” 

s* 
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glens, and was delighted with the scenery from 
which he had been so long absent. He wsdked 
down the vale by moon-light, saw her beams silver 
the tranquil waters of the river; and as he watch¬ 
ed from a distance the windows of his house 
brightened by her light, contrasted by the deep 
g^oom of his plantations^ he admired the peace¬ 
ful look of the spot where he now intended to pass 
the remainder of his days. 

Mr. Welburn indeed took infinite pains to per¬ 
suade himself that he was quite contented and sa¬ 
tisfied ; and that inanimate nature would always be 
sufficient for his happiness. He was amused for 
ten days, and then he could no longer conceal 
from himself that he was beginning to be restless 
and very miserable. Some rainy weather confin¬ 
ed him to the house. He had recourse to his 
books; but even these could not divert his atten¬ 
tion from his own solitude. He would dose upon 
the sofa before the fire-walk from one room to 
another without any particular intention—drag his 
heavy step up and down stairs—^gaze through 
every window; and then pulling out his watch, he 
would rejoice if it was near the time when he might 
enjoy the noble pleasure of eating. A fornight af¬ 
ter his arrival, Mr. Welburn felt convinaed^that 
** Man was not born to live alone.” He had great 
respect however for his own opinion^ and before 
he took any step of importance, lie generally 
endeavoured to satisfy himself of its fitness and 
e^edicncy. If not of its necessity. Thus, 
when he found it impossible any longer to enjoy 
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the £ne scenery around him, and was heartily 
tired of his solitary independence*—since he found 
his heart constantly with Maria, and that in spite 
of himself, he longed for her society and affection 
—4ie gave the matter due consideration, and dis¬ 
covered not only that it would be very pleasant to 
revisit Weymouth, but that, as a man of honour, 
he waa in some measure bound to return there. 
He settled this to his own satisfaction one morn¬ 
ing in the middle of a ploughed-field; where his 
steps had been arrested by his thoughts, and his 
eyes fixed on a solitary thistle which had escaped 
the plough-share. As to her coldness,’^ he said 
to himself, this was merely timidity, very natu- 
ral» and very graceful in a young woman; 1 have 
behaved like a shabby fellow 5 —^paid her many at? 
tentions, and then left hershe might or she 
might not love m^; at any rate it would have 
been but kind to have known her sentiments a lit¬ 
tle better before 1 had so formally left her. 1 have 
disturbed her peace of mind*what can I do to 
restore it ? There is but one way ; I will return 
to her; 1 had rather suffer myself by another re¬ 
fusal, than leave to her a chance of suffering from 
my desertion.” 

Mr. ’^clburn was pleased with this view of the 
subject %, He went home in a great hurry and ^ood 
humour to prepare for his departure. The same 
evemng he left Daisy, and after enjoying for rath¬ 
er more than a fortnight, the* charms of a coun¬ 
try life, he was glad to find himself again in the 

dirty streets” of Weymouth. 
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To weep with thee 
If thoQ deaire it; with festivity 
And mirtliful spots, to make the time pam by 
Wltli lighter wiiig^ and cheat thee of thy cares 
With strenuous watchfulness; t* anticipate 
All diy desires; to shew myself at all times 
Whichever most tliou wishest me to be. 

Consort, protector, brother, friend, or servant t 
Behold to whatl pledge myself: in this. 

And this alone, my glory and my life 
Will all be centred. 

AmiBX. 


Mr. Wjslburn was firmly resolved to ascertain 
positively, whether Maria Leswald felt, or was in* 
dined to feel any affection for him, before he again 
became a wanderer. He found that a settled coun* 
try life could not in itself afford him tranquillity. 
He lost no time in repairing to Mr. Leswald’s. 
This gentleman was from home, but Miss Leswald 
was in the drawingroom: she was done; and 
Mr. Welbum could not help believing from the 
animation of her eyes, the blush which crim^qn- 
ed her cheek, and the timid air of welcoine with 
whictr^he held out her hand, when he entered the 
room, that she was really inclined to lovejhim.** My 
father will be glad to welcome you back to a game 
at billiards,’’ said Miss Leswald, smiling; he 
did not expect you would return so soon.” 

se 
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** I was tired of solitvide/* said Welburn, a 
bachelor in the country is a lonely being; 1 was 
beginning to be very miserable.’* 

And you, like other miserable bachelors, come 
to a watering place in search of happiness ?” 

“ £ven so. Shall 1 tell you, to whom of all the 
inhabitants of this town I intend to apply for it ? 
Ah! Maria, do you not understand me ?” 

Maria when she met his fixed and tender gaze, 
could nbt misunderstand him ; the smile forsook 
her face, and, as she turned away from his plead- 
ing look, her cheek was deeply crimsoned by a 
conscious blush. Mr. Welburn felt how much 
depended on this moment: his eloquence was not 
unsuccessful, for he wooed a t^id».rer heart than 

N. 

his former love possessed,*—a- heart that could bet¬ 
ter appreciate his worth, and which feh more grate- 
fdl for his affection. Mr. Leswald came home to 
dinner, and Welburn remained there the whole 
evening, happier than he had ever been in his life 
before. He knew he was beloved; Maria had 
oonsented to become his wile ; and he never doubt- 
od of the consent of her father. 


The following morning he made his proposals. 
.*•* J will be candid with you,” said Mr. Leswald; 
will perhaps be dangerous to marry my daugh^, 

qre not serious ?” 


Indeed 1 am very serifaus. Come into my study; 
'X :wiU{e]|;plain to you'frankly what I mean never to 


t U hersblf, but what it is my duty to tell to you, 
^ then 1 shall leave you to judge for yourself.’^ 
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Well,’^ said Mr; Lt^swald^ after some conver¬ 
sation had passed in his study, “ you now know alL 
Are you now determined on this marriage ' 

Is this the only unfortunate instance in the far 
&mily ?’’ •said Mr. Welbum. 

** The only one/* 

** And Maria does not know it ?” 

^ No, she was not bom till some time after the 
circinnstance i have mentioned.'* 

Then she never shall know. My dear sir, 1 
thank you for this irankness; but my mind is re¬ 
solved , I cannot live without your daughter.** 

Be it so ; settle it betwixt you; 1 only wish 
her to be happy, and I think you will make her so f 
and I am sure she will make a good wife.” 

Mr. Weibuni felt assured of this. He was top 
sanguine in his expectations of dombstick happi¬ 
ness ; too happy to hnd himself at last beloved 
by an amiable woman ; and too much elated at not 
being refused a second time, to suffer much un¬ 
easiness from Mr. Leswald'sinteliigcnce. 

He was married. He received at the altar the 
hand of Maria, who thus, in the morning of her* 
life, committed to him her heart and happiness. 
He felt the value of his treasure; he felt lyw much 
depended upon him ; he trembled at th(^ia% that 
a/tpok of harshness, a word of unkindness, might 
at any time cause a pang to the Jevely being who 
had entrusted her all to him. His joy was tran¬ 
quillized : He breathed a prayer to Heaven, that 
their union might receive the blessing of the Deity ; 
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ius ardent sentiment of love became purified by 
piety; he beheld in his wife a friend given him by 
God^ not only for his comfort in this world, but to 
make even eternity more happy. How holy, how 
subUme is that ceremony which unites two human 
beings by the tenderest ties, when such a union is 
consecrated by a sentiment of religion! Conjugal 
felicity then appears to us certain, for we feel that 
it depends solely neither upon taste nor time : it is 
a plant nourished in the soul, to be matured when 
the esdstence which gives it birth, shall have pass¬ 
ed away. 

He returned to the vale of Daisy, happy that at 
length he was a married man, and was about to 
taste the pleasures of a settled domestick country 
life. He had risen considerably in his own estima¬ 
tion. Whilst he rambled about a bachelor, he felt 
himself of no importance; his life was of conse¬ 
quence to no one, and it was rather mortifying to 
think how little his death would be noticed or la¬ 
mented by any human being. TraveUing from 
town to town, from one country to another, he con¬ 
tinually saw new faces: but everywhere the same 
indifference about himself. Men, younger than he 
was, weve surrounded by their children, and ap- 
peareCi to»* have closely linked their destiny with 
that of their species, while his own had no connex¬ 
ion with that of any one. He moved about the 
world, indeed^, perfectly master of his time and 
actions, but he also felt^that his time and actions 
of mighty little consequence. The case was 
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now altered ; he could say to himself, 1 have a 
and there is a charm in that little word of 
. which bachelors have a very poor conception. 
saw by his side a being, whose animated countct^; 
nance told “him she was happy s and whose smUes. 
and constant endeavour to please him, were an am* 
pic reward for his anxiety and unwearied attention 
Co promote her happiness. With Maria hanglnlg 
on his arm, even inanimate nature appeared more 
beautiful. He imif^ined some secret charm to be 
reflected from herself on surrounding objects ;-*-the 
hills, the glens, the woods, the skies, derived a more 
powerful interest from the presence of his wife. 
She continually hei;jhtened his enjoyment of fine . 
scenery, by pointing out to him beauties whicli he 
had never noticed. 

Mr. Welbum was an ardent admirer, of nature; 
but in its general aspect, he had overlooked a thou¬ 
sand features which were less prominent, but 
which were as exquisitely beautiful. The sensi¬ 
bility of Maria discovered these, and she made 
her husband observe them with some of her own 
enthusiasm. Whilst he would point out to her a 
range of hills rising above each other, extensive 
woods cohering their sides, the storm gaihcring 
on their summits, the mountain torrent^wlfiled 
by fains, and rushing down its rocky cliannel ; she 
would delight to shew him the light and. shade 
varied on the branches of an ancient oak; she 
would point out to fllm the windows of an hum* 
ble cottage, brightened by a setting sun, and seen 
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Sparkling through the broad foliage of a sycamore; 
she would make him listen to the harmonious gurg¬ 
ling of a little stream, mark its graceful windings 
down a glen, and notice the variety of plants nour¬ 
ished by its waters. It was thus she discovered 
to him new sources of enjoyment. 

Welbum felt himself indebted to her in another 
way. He had been always generous, and general¬ 
ly inclined to be very charitable, as far as charity 
consisted in giving alms. Soon after their arrival 
in the vale of Daisy, Maria became acquainted 
with most of the cottagers ; they found in her a 
friend who would always listen to their griefs, and 
was constantly anxious* to assist them in sickness 
or distress. She would come home to her husband 
with a tale of a peasant woman, poor and paraly* 
tick, living in a miserable cottage, suffering with 
resignation, without friends, and without hope of 
recovery. Such a relation before his marriagef 
would have been but a claim for money, and a pass¬ 
ing sympathy, which he was always very ready to 
give to a fellow creature in distress ;-^ut actually 
to go visit a bed-ridden female, to inquire into 
her ailments, to listen to her bng complaints, was 
irhat would never have dreamt of doing. Yet 
As‘^viie whom he so tenderly loved, led him to 
tine humble dwellings of affliction. The interest 
she took in misery, extended to his own bosom, 
i^w poVerty and sickness in lowly cottages, 

V, At" 

he had never before' thought of entering. 
Kdward the voice of gratitude blessing him, not 
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only for the money which he gave, but for the 
hind sympathies which he shewed; for the visits 
of benevolence which be made to the poor and 
helpless; and for the advice and consolation he 
gave to the afflicted, in mind as well as body. 
He found pleasures most pure and delightful arise 
from these new feelings and occupations; and he 
began more truly to love his fellow creatures, when 
he found how nearly he was allied to them in wants 
and weaknesses. He was not ashamed to feel hap¬ 
py in the afTt ctionatc praises of his wife, after seme 
of his charitable visits to inquire after her poor 
patients. Possession had not made him less ansi- 
ous that she should esteem and love him. When 
he pressed her co his bosom with the tenderest af¬ 
fection, he would only regret tiut he had not 
known sooner the happiness of a married life* 


CHAFl'ER T. 


Slie nursM tlic nnilbig iii&nt on Iim* bretst, 

7'cndcd Uic child, and retir’d the |)leMiiig boj ; 

She witli affectioii’s triumph ww the youth, 
lu grace and comeliness, soi’pass his peers. 

Last Rijrvou^B.' 


The affection which Mr. and Mrs. 'iVelbum felt 
for each other, becam*e mellow'ed and refined by 
the lapse of years. As they felt themselves be¬ 
coming older, their hearts united if possible more 
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closely* Ai&iction served to mdte this uniotinlore 
, intimate and tender* They had four children^ but 
;ds]y eldest of them survived. Mrs. Weibum 
ll^Sbred severely from these losses, and Mr. WeU 
Ppm bad, besides, a source of grief vrhich he dar* 
Ted not reveal to her. As he looked uf>cii his son, 
clie recollected, with a most bitter feeling, the coiii<« 
inunication of Mr«> Leswaid. He feared not for 
wife, but he trembled to anticipate how much 
li06 Henry might suffer from the malady, it was 
probable he carried in his veins. Mrs, Weibum 
liad a great desire that her son should become a 
clergyman. Her piety wished to dedicate to God, 
only child he had spared to'her. To this Mr. 
Wciburn readily consented, .provided the inclina^- 
tioM of little Henry should not be decided iy for 
another profession. It had been determine d, that 
at the age of seven years he should be sent to school. 
But Hwry became so dear to Mrs. Wciburn, and 
so necessary to her existence after the loss of her 
other children, that he completed his fourteenth 
year, without having known any other authority 
than that of his parents. During this time, his 
father had made him a good Ladn scholar, and he 


couj^/ead the Greek Testament very tolerably. 
This was not all: Mr. Weibum was anxious t^iat 
should be robust and active in body, as well 
ifld* He made him take long walks, in fajy 
Weather; he made him shoot, hunt, hold 
and occasionally run over the coun(rv 
ih of strayed cattle* These exercises, witl^ 
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some of which Henry could well have dispensed* 
made him strong and healthy, and gave him a keen 
ntlish for the pleasures of a country life. His fa* 
therms lessons and example gave him health, Greek, 
and Latin; but his mind was almost wholly form¬ 
ed by the precepts of his mother. To her he was 
most tenderly attached; and the more so, perhaps, 
because nature had formed him less for active 
life, than for feeling and speculation; and had giv¬ 
en him that bias to tenderness, which makes the 
young mind so sensible to female affection. He 
was never much delighted by riding over fences at 
the hazard of his neck, or in tiring himself by run¬ 
ning after his father’s sheep or oxen; but he loved 
to ramble by himself over the hills with his dogs 
and gun. Mr. Welbum had taken some pains to 
make him a good marksman; but when a bird fell 
wounded at his feet, and he saw its quivering limbs, 
as he twisted its neck to rid it of existence, a feel¬ 
ing of pain and disgust at what he imagined so 
useless a waste of life, led him by degrees almost 
to abandon the only murderous recreation of which 
he had been really fond. 

His mother constantly keeping in vievT the future 
profession of her son, bent all her cares to gender 
him from inclination a servant of the Deity. She 
wished that piety should become habitual to him, 
an^ grow with his growth; that in maturer age it 
might, from its native strength, have pojyer to con¬ 
trol the passions. Her religious lessons were not 
confined to Sunday collects, or to Sunday lectures; 

3 
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she did not disgust her son with religion, by for¬ 
bidding him to be cheerful on the day peculiarly 
devoted to its service; she did not make it a day. 
of penance, by setting him in a comer from 'iiiom- 
ing to night, to weep over hymns and- catechisms: 
she was careful not to tire him with religion, and 
not to let him associate the sight of the Bible with 
the idea of a task book. She contrived to interest 
him in the New Testament by the attractive light 
ka which she made him view the character of Christ, 
as being particularly the friend of little children. 
It was not from the Scriptures alone, that Henry 
was so early trained to piety, and taught to love 
his Creator: When the beauty of a flower attract¬ 
ed his notice, and he ran with it in his hand to his 
mother ;^when the murmur of the woods, or the 
wild extent of the moors, gave a new lightning to 
his eye, and the glow of rapture to his cheek ; 
whilst he gazed with delight at the starry concave, 
or pensively listened at the close of the evening to 
the wood-lark’s song;<^it was in moments like 
these, when his curiosity and enthusiasm were vi¬ 
vidly excited, that the watchful care of his mother 
led him to associate the idea of .a God with the fln- 
,est eipc>tioos of his nature. It was when his mind 
was t^der and docild from pleasures like these, 
that he learnt from Mss. Welbum lessons of obe¬ 
dience and duty, and the consequent rewards^of 
sdf-esteenr and glory. 

But the day arrived when he was to set out for 
a grammar school, about thirty miles distant from 
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his native place. He had as yet lived only under 
tne roof of his parents, and there he had not seen 
•much society* Mr. and Mrs. Welbum had not 
many acquaintances. Two families, who resided i 
within the precincts of the vale, formed their chief 
society, and visits were made and returned with 
great punctuality. 

In the town of Daisy Mr. and Mrs. We4bum 
were well known, and very much esteemed. They 
occasionally went there, dinedwith the attorney, or 
drank tea with the rector. On particular occasions, 
Henry was permitted to accompany his father and 
mother in their town and country visits. He was 
sometimes delighted, often tired, and always re¬ 
turned home with much satisfaction. He was ad¬ 
mired as a modest and a handsome boy, with ex¬ 
pressive dark eyes, a fine open forehead, Roman 
nose, and a complexion which bespoke the pure 
health of a country life. His countenance w'as 
thought to want something of his father’s manliness 
of expression, but every feature looked the virtues 
and the character of his mother. His soul, like her’s, 
was beheld in a smile which was very beautiful, and 
which, when once seen, was long remembered. 
His natural temper was lively; but an aniiety to 
please, and an ardent desire to be beloved, to 

him a timidity of manner, graceful in a boy, but 
wliich, in his future life, gave him much unneces¬ 
sary distrees. He was fond of the society of wo¬ 
men ; and his manners, even from those of his 
mother, acquired an elegance which made him a ge- 
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tieral favourite* Yet Henry was not effeminate 
his courage and interpidity in field sports, were not 
unknown in the vale of Dalsy^ and were encoura^- * 
ed by Mrs. Welbum, as well as by her husband. 
'Their plans of inatruction had been the* same: they 
had bestowed the most ansioos care on the educa¬ 
tion of their child, and they had united their minds 
to form that of little Henry* His progress had 
equalled their expectations. , They already saw in 
him a future ornament to the church; and Mrs. 
Welbum sanguinely hoped that her son, who gave 
such a fair promise of future excellence, would 
contribute largely to the sum of human happiness. 

He left his paternal roof with many admonitions 
and caresses from his mother. His father went 
with him to school, shook him by the hand, told 
him to be a good boy, and left him in a new world. 


CHAPTER VI. 


But the hoy gaxed on her, 

And both were youngs fund one was beautiful: 

Jr jd both were youngs yet not alike in youth. 

Loan Uraoir. 

I 

Hevrt soon discovered that he was not of so 
much importance in a large School, as he had been 
at home. Amongst fifty boarders, he had to en¬ 
dure many rubs, and fight not a few battles. He 
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jpore than once was beaten in contending for hil^ 
rights, and then beaten by his master for 
with his schooUicllows. He, however, found soW* 
consolation in attaching hittsdf to the recthi^t 
daughter. The bias of his mind to love and ten* 
demess found its first object in this blooming girl 
of ont»and-twenty, whom Henry thought the most 
attractive being he had ever beheld. He made 
every elTort to insinuate himself into her good 
graces. When she smiled upon him, his heart had 
an unusual degree of palpitation; when she spoke 
to him, he blushed he knew not why, and he always 
answered her with an unaccountable trepidation 
and awe. His eyes would fill with tears» if at any 
time she passed him in the play-ground without 
notice; but when sometimes he felt the touch of 


her hand, as she patted him on the cheek, he was 
at the height of happiness. 

This lady was married in six months after his 
anival. He was filled with grief at hearing the 
bells ring on her wedding-da} ; he felt as if quite 
forsaken; and he wept bitterly at the* loss of his 
fiiend. He had, however, the good fortune to be 


particularly noticed by Mrs. Hcmpsall, the mas¬ 
ter's wife, who was pleased with his modesty, de¬ 
lighted with his smile, and his graceful manners- 
She would frequently call him into the parlour, and 
sometimes condescendifd to distinguish him by • 
nod, when playing with his school-fellows. Thia 
kindness, however, produced to Henry a more than 
equal quantity of hatred in the school i he was point* 

3 * 
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atas a favouritef and with this character h« 
Mi(;(uiie odious to his play-fellows. He was ex- 
ipMd to duly insukii shunned by his companions, 
Gjld almost forcibly dkduded from the play-ground. 
If The susceptible heart of Henry was deeply 
lOOUaded at the unkindness of his play-mates, 
whom he would willingly have loved, and who 
treated him with such contempt. He keenly felt 
the difference between home and school. He be¬ 
came more timid, when he saw himself hated and 
persecuted by a party, with whom he had no 
strength to contend. He found some relief in 
applying to his studies, and he disungui&hed 
himself by his application, as much as by bis 
genius. The kindness of Mrs. Hempsall, which 
only increased when she saw the odium it produced, 
confirmed the natural bias of his heart to repose 
itself on the tenderness of women, by whom he had 
been so kindly treated. Mr. Hempsall behaved 
to him with considerable condescension, but with¬ 


out partiality: he was occasionally stern and severe, 
and though his lessons were sometimes rewarded 
with a ** very well,” yet Henry thought his mas¬ 
ter vexy sparing in his pnuse, and even imagined 
that which he dearly earned, not very graciously 
bestowed. ^ 

Four years passed away, whilst Henry remained 


^is grammar school of . He occasionally 
^t home, and his parents were satisfied with his 
iprovement. He spoke with enthusiasm of the 
ildness of Mrs. Hempsall, with respect of his 
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master,—-but of the daughter, he ssud nothiog* 
Ke was too proud to tell that he had been ill treiM^; 
ed by his school fellows; bi 
[emembered 



upon 


his future character. It made him ente r with lg i| 
r elish into the g ames and sports natu^ to his age: 

became mor^silent, more f^rful to offend, and 
fonder of reading and of female society. The two 
last years he remained at school, he enjoyed more 
tranquillity; he was still a favourite with the mis* 
tress, but the prejudices against him wore away. 
His school fellows became accustomed to see him 
more distinguished in the parlour than themselves; 
and the increased good will of his master, at least 
rendered him respected. 

His father had determined, that one year before 
he went to college, should be spent with a clergy¬ 
man in the north of England, an old college 
acquaintance of Mr. Welburn's, an djof whose piety 
and learning he had a high opinion. 

ek^ctefflhat His son wou13 r<;ceive mucl^ 
benefit by residing a year with Dr. Sanwell. He 
wished him to learn, from the precepts and exam¬ 
ple of his friend, the importance of his^ future 
profession. ** The Doctor,” said Mr. Welbum to 
his son,.^* will teach you the duties of a clergy¬ 
man; for, remember/ Harry, you afe no^tojgjd 
a d reaming indo lent life when youi have e^Sii 
the churdi. neither want you to be a atf* 
complacent saint/ nor do I wish to see my son a 
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Uzy rector, growing fat from indolence and good 
living. Dr. Sanwell will leach you to think and ' 


nd a Philosopher; he will 
and he wu^iaGSyonemcmDer^nat, to a con- 



yienti o u s minister, the boundaries of his church- 
jaid are never a boundaxy to his duties. When 
you have been a year at Torley, you shall go to 
college.” 

Mr. Welburn had written to Dr. Sanwell, who 


very willingly consented to receive his son, on 
condition that his father would accompany him. 

Mr. Welburn was pleased with the earnestness 
of the Doctor’s invitation. His wife persuaded 
him to accept it; and when Henry had been at 


home six weeks, they left Daisy together.— Henry, 
full of conjectures about Dr. and Mrs. Sanwell; 


and Mr. Wellbum, very happy in the expectation 
of seeing an old friend. 



CHAPrER Vli 


How gi^at the joy to view 
The yellow stiwid—4hcoee«i'(^ireettt 
The sparkling wave—the swelling sail. 

That s[trea(]s to catch tlie favouring gale, 

'When fiYini thy liold commamling brow, 

Thu eye, delighted, seeks below! 

SsiiTCBSS or SCABBOHOVOB. 


The town of Torlcy is situated on the southern 
coast of England. The high road which leads to 
it, on going from London, winds down some con¬ 
siderable hills, which shelter it on the north and 
east. From this road the traveller is first present¬ 
ed with a singular view of the town, which lies be¬ 
low him^and of its fine bay, formed by the Atlan¬ 
tic oce^. Before enteringjthe town, he must de^ 
scend with the windings of the road almost to t]^ 
level of the shore, and then ascend a steep decli%^- 
ty into the town, which is built upon a rock, and« 
overlooks the bay. , w - ^ ^ 

It was evening when Mr. Welbum and his son 
arrived in Torley. They stopped at the principal 
inn, which is seen immediately upon asceniing into 
the town, and commands a fine view of its capaS 
cious harbour. 

Henr}' was full of ipipatience to befiold the 
he had heard the murmurs ctf its waives , and 
^ glimpse of it s water^ y he entered the town* 
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.had no sooner seen his portmanteau carried into 
the inn, than he ran out to gratify his curiosity. 
He stopped at a low wall which overlooked the 
*;)be3ch, but his viejg||||to very limited. It was not 
^4ark, but sTthick vj^Ppid arisen from the bay, and 
■ was increasing every moment. He observed some 
small merchantmen lying at anchor immediately 
. under the walls, and a fishing vessel making its 
way into the harbour. The evening w'as still, and 
. he heard distinctly the dashing of the waves, as 
they broke without violence on the beach below. 

These sounds gave to Henry an indescribable 
emotion. He was near the sea, of which he had 
formed a most magnificent idea; and though he 
could not sec it, the sound of the waves was suffi¬ 
cient to awaken all the romance and enthusiasm of 
his nature. He listened,—-he scarcely breathed^ 
lest he should lose a single murmur,—hisjieart 
seemed to have sto pped its jpulsaiion,— he wonde r- 
at^his'o wh Motion,—his pulse beat quick,—he 
^t his soul rise as if stood, there a being supe- 

, riour to the wdrldon which he lived.. His ‘‘heart 
^eemed Klrp,fnr what contained it yMthis 
^nthusiastlck feeling was tM intense to last; after 
a while he leaned quietly on the walU resting his 
^pijce upon his hand, and he listened with a more 
^anqutl delight to the murmurs of the ocean. The 
proud risings of his heart subsided into a more 
plajpld feeling. He observed the fog thickening 
fhlpiiU^ him, ^e masts of the vessels were indis- 
perceived, and in a moment after were in- 
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visible. The lights in the houses, which were 
built near the harbour became more and more dim; 
not a breath of wind disturbed the grass and wild 
plants which grew under thQ||^ where Henry was' 
leaning. He was somewha^mnd of castle-build¬ 
ings and would have probably fallen into a reverie, 
and have varied futurity, •as he had often done, 
with a thousand imaginary colours ; but a foggy 
night is not favourable to flights of fancy : he felt 
the night air chill and damp, and with some re¬ 
luctance returned to his father. 

The next morning they saw the town and sea to 
more advantage. The beach on the east and west 
sides of Torley presents very difierent appearances. 
To the east, the waves break on a fine sandy shore, 
unbroken by rocks, and bounded at some distance 
by fine cliffs, which rise gradually from the sands, 
and sweeping in a semi-circle, form the fine bay of 
Torley, which would contain all the marine of Bri¬ 
tain. There the sea is always tranquil; boats can 
fish in the most tempestuous weather; and bathing 
is never interrupted by the violence of the waves. 
To the west of the town, the beach is narrow, and 
l^ounded by precipitous rocks, broken into caverns, 
tliat generally are filled at high water. Here the 
se^lll never tranquil, and two machines are kept on 
this side for the accommodation of adventuro«i^ 
bathers. A few cannon placed on the rocky clifls, 
command the harbour/; and the tuii'eted wi^bi^ 
which, in feudal times, fortified the towt, still remil^ 
with their massy gateways. A watch tower, wtm 
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a broken flight of steps winding to its summit, 
stands on a promontory, called the Castle*hill, and 
which appears to rise from the centre of the town 
towards the sea. ^ 

.. This hill is a favMnte resort of the.young wo- 
'haen of Torley, who, on a summer’s evening, strain 
their eyes from thence to discern the expected boat 
which is to convey to them a husband or a lover. 
Two large guns, both of them long ago dismounted, 
remain on this hill, at the bottom of the watch* 
tower, and serve as seats for the old fishermen who 
come to gaze upon their favourite element, and 

chat the hour away.’* 

An insulated rock, accessible at low water, call¬ 
ed the islet of St. Ursula, lies westward of the 
toWn. It is covered with a scanty verdure, and 
affords in one part a few potatoes to an old woman, 
who almost daily climbs to cultivate her garden, 
and is styled the governour. On the inaccessible 
sides of this rock, the cormorants love to resort, 
and frequently roost in the caverns of St. Ursula, 
which have been formed to a great extent in the 
bowels of her islet. Henry was delighted with the 
scenery around him : the sea, the rocks, the ruined 
walls, the watch-tower, the shells, the marine exu- 


via, wl^ch he found in the caverns, and thejpj- 
^ed m urmur of the wEves, all afforded him that 
pui« rad exalted pleasure, which a mind young, 
sanilflAie, and uncorrupted, ^an feel so deeply, and 
exquisitely. ^ He began to anticipate long 
|mcs/ and ^ofound reveries, on the shore, and 
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amongst the rocks, which would, he imagined^ ren*. 
dcr his stay at Torley very delightful. 

The only idea which somewhat allayed his plea* 
sure, was the thought thatheif/tt in some measure/ 
going to school again. 1 hope,’’ said he to hxs' 
-fitther, “ this Dr. Sanwell will be a reasonable sort 
of a master, suffer us to take rambles when our 
lessons are done, and permit us to study nature^ 
as well as classics.'* 

“ I’hat I shall request him to do,” replied Mr. 
^Velbllrn: he will not consider you as a school¬ 

boy, but as a young man come to prepare for college. 
You will be confined only in the mornings. I have 
not seen the Doctor these three-and-twenty years. 
At college he was an excellent fellow, somewhat 
too cnthusiastick, but his piety and abilities were 
universally admired. When I saw him last» he 
was just married to a second wife; he lived hap¬ 
pily w'ith her for two years, buried her, and is now 
living very comfortably with a third.” 

** Has the present Mrs; Sanwell a good consti¬ 
tution said Henry, laughing. 

1 am told she is a very stout little^ woman,” 
said Mr. Welbum, ** and likely to live many hap¬ 
py years.’* 

I think,” said Henry, no one should Jesire 
* to love deeply more than odee. I can imagine a 
man*s heart and existenc^to be so fillet^gnd‘occu¬ 
pied with sentiment and passion towaMs a singly; 
woman, as to leave him no time, before he gets to 
the grave, to love a second.** 

4 
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If you are prepared to love in such a furiously 
exclusive way as this, it is well for your studies 
that the Doctor has no daughters ; for I can ima¬ 
gine a inan*s existence to be occupied with some¬ 
thing more rational, than passion for a woman.” 

I can imagine no passion more delightful.” 
Very probably; but, my dear Harry, man is 
born for labour and for duty, not for rapture.” 

“ O! love would but guide me to my duties, 
my dear father; the mind is but dark without a 
virtuous passion : love is the bow which so beauti¬ 
fully spans all the energies of the human soul, gives 
to them a heavenly light and tinge of its own co¬ 
lours, and is set by God in the mind, that amidst 
the gloom of sorrow and affliction, it may remind 
us of his favour, and be to us an earnest of future 
happiness.” 

Exactly his mother's soul and face,” thought 
Mr. vVelbum, as he beheld the expressive coun¬ 
tenance of Henry covered with a blush at his own 
eloquence. 

‘‘ Love as soon, and as warmly as you please, my 
dear boy, ,1 think your choice will not be a bad one ; 
but whilst you love never forget that life is given 
us for action, not for reveries and fine speculation. 
Hemember, that to win the honours of this world 
the next, you mustslabour with a steady perse- 
here is th'^ house of Dr. Sanwell.” 



CHAPTER VJII. 


Wlisit cau he tell who tmul't thyrfioiv •’ 

No legend of tliine nldf'ii time. 

No theme on which the muse m^ht soat 
High us tiiiiio own in days of yore, 

W hen man was worUiy uftiiy viime. 

GiAotrR. 

Mr. Welburn and his son were received by^Dr. 
Sunwell and his lady with gratifying politeness and 
cordiality. The Doctor declared himself delighted 
beyond expression, to see his old friend Welbum, 
and to have the happiness of forwarding the edu* 
cation of his son. 

Henry was pleased with the rector, though 
rather prejudiced against him because he had taken 
a third wife. He saw in him, a man turned fifty', 
pale, with a meek gravity of countenance, and a 
shrewd penetrating look. The affability of Mrs. 
San well gained her some of Henry’s good will. 
No company came the first evening of their arrival, 
and it passed away very pleasantly. Dr. Sanwell 
talked to Mr. Welburn about past times, ind old 
acquaintance, and Mrs. Sanwell played and sung 
with tolerable taste ; and fiic could talk and smile 
very agreeably. EdwaV^ Sanwell, the Doctor’s 
second son, was then at’kome, anlheiS^d^d a good 
deal of Henry’s attention. He was tv^ years older 
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than himself, and preparing to become a clergy* 
e.an. He had been educated at Westminster 
school. His address was that of a young man 
^who had been much in good society, free both from 
impudence and timidity. His manners on the 
first acquaintance, were, however, very reserved,, 
and he had been frequently accused of a more than 
common share of pride; yet he was handsome 
without vanity, and clever without any pretension to 
superiour sense or ability. Henry sat next him 
some part of the evening, and they very soon be* 
caq^e acquainted. Edward Sanwell was led from 
politeness, to address Henry as the stranger, and 
his reserve soon gave way before the franlmess of 
young Welbum. 

Henry felt inclined to improve this acquaintance 
into a very strict and warm friendship. Such a 
sentiment was new to him, for his school intimacies 
went no farther than mere good will. The talents 
and address of Edward won his heart, and he 
soon became warmly attached to a friend so nearly 
his own age, and destined to the same profession. 
He was much pleased with the whole family; and 
he retired to rest for the first time under Dr. San- 
well’s roof, with every anticipadon that the en¬ 
suing 3 ttar would pass pleasantly away. 

The next morning took a ramble with his 
new friend, and beg^n to admire the beauty of the 
town. “ lv,en much increased of late years,” 

said Edward/I ** and its repute as a watering place 
is every year .becoming greater.” 
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Is that for its advantage ?” asked Henry. 

“ It has become richer; but, in my opinion, we 
have lost an equivalent to the wealth we have- 
gained.*’ . 

“ Simplicity of manners 
Even so. Some years ago, the natives of this 
place were principally fishermen. Some families of 
moderate fortune were induced to settle here by 
the beauty of the place, and the cheapness of living. 
Of course they neither introduced much luxury, 
nor were they studious to outvie each other in 
ridiculous expenses. The sailors were frank and 
honest, and their wives and daughters were sim¬ 
ple in their dress, and modest in their manners. 
But an influx of rich families every summer, with 
equipages and new fashions, has brought us new 
manners, and new wants; which remain here 
during the winter, as well as summer, to be used, 
by the women particularly, in a bad imitation of 
their superiours. We have now hotels, and publick 
hot and cold baths. The fishermen’s daughters 
are dressed out to please the livery servants of our 
rich visitors, who seduce and abandon them. The 
men have learned how to make ‘ good bargains 
and the art of cheating has grown out of a \sve of 
money. Part of our population, instead of seeking 
a hardy and simple livernood from the bosom of 
the deep, are sent to waste thel^w:**Jikx}od behind 
counters, or turned into waiters or ostlers, and are 
continually bending their backs for snpences, in¬ 
stead of feeling their dependence on iiature alone. 

4 * 
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A fashionable watering-place is full of bowing 
rogues, and polite knaves, who consider every new¬ 
comer as their prey.** 

I hope Torley does not deserve quite so bad a 
character 

** Not exactly. Its reputation as a place of ^sh- 
ion, is not sufficiently established.’* 

But have you no pleasant society in the fami¬ 
lies who reside here ? 1 hope the visits of the rich 

have not spoiled the gentry V* 

Formal parties are more frequent,-—card-play¬ 
ing more common,—and games of hazard encou¬ 
raged by one or two of our leaders of fashion. A 
greater variety of characters appearing, more gos¬ 
sip is introduced at the tea-tableand what is the 
consequence of gossip 
** Scandal.” 

Aye, good Welbum ; but you will see a few 
of the natives at our house to-night. Amongst 
these, take notice of a Dr. and Mrs. Delby. He 
Is an original; and she—but 1 shall not antici¬ 
pate;-4ook-vhear—and make your observations.” 


CHAFt^B IX. 

¥1nt lit metalV. with^Xh phil(MO|>her. 

Shy, Stagyrite^M^t is the caiuc vi thunder f 

• Knre Lxax. 


QI^bx day before Mr. Welbum’s departure, Dr. 
Banwell invited to hir house some of the principal 
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inhabitants of Toriey; and a party of twenty 
in the evening, assembled in the Doctor’s drawing* 
room. 

The ease and nonchalance which now prevails ^ 
in fashionable society, was not at that time known 
amongst the people of Torley. There were no 
prints or new publications lying carelessly upon 
the Doctor's tables, nor new musick placed open on 
the piano, or musick desks, for the relief of those 
addicted to yawning. The chairs were stationed 
at regular intervals round the room, and every little 
straggling book had been carefully removed before 
the arrival of company, and carried into the Doc¬ 
tor’s study; the shells on the chimney-piece had 
been dusted, and carefully drawn up for the inspec¬ 
tion of the curious; and at half-past five the Dr* 
and Mrs. Sanwell were ready to receive compa¬ 
ny. 

At six they began to arrive, and in half-an-hour 
every one occupied his chair ; and a conversation 
upon the weather and new arrivals began with in¬ 
finite spirit. At some dread intervals, indeed, the 
eyes of all were, as if with one consent, turned 
upon the fire, and there was a dead silence 
fire blazed as cheerfully as before, and the^^east of 
reason commenced agair. Henry surveyed the 
characters around him, and he found, in many of 
them, counterparts of those |M,had seen in 
the town of Daisy. They had different faces, but 
nothing, he thought, either in their ^ind or cottO» 
tcnance to fix his attention. They were just good 
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. oasf of people^ who were going to their graVes in a 
iregular quiet way, without any desire to do harm, 

m 

and desiring to do good when it was not expensive, 
■ and would give them little trouble. 

Henry sat between two young ladies, the eldest 
; of whom had a handsome face, and was dressed 
' very splendidly. He had not been introduced to 
either ; but he felt that it was his duty to address 
one of them, and he did not wish to be set down at 
once for a stupid fellow. He turned himself a little 
on his chair, and crossing his leg, addressed her on 
the state of the weather, with some timidity. The 
young lady was daughter of an attorney, and had 
been at a London boarding-school; timidity in 
her, therefore, was out of the question. She had 
an artificial polish, which gave to a nicety the me¬ 
chanism of conversation, without any of its soul, 
or sentiment; she spoke correctly, and with a 
fashionable lisp of indolence, which was meant to 
Plftcinate her auditors. “ It has been a delightful 
iUiy for walking,*’ said Henry. 

“ A very fine day,” said the lady. 

There Appear to be many delightful walks 
about Tdrley.” 

1 beUeve there are; 1 have walked very little 
unce I came from town; 1 never do walk—-1 don’t 
like it, I prefer riding on the sands.” 

The beact^Js r:.iy fine.” 

Yes; mama likes ^to go on the beach in the 
carriage, and tke sea air is so delightfully reviving 
udiiih it blowq gently upon your cheeks, 1 Uke it 
Hi^iously.” 
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At the word cheeks^ Henry involuntarily looked 
at those of his fair neighbour. “ What a fine CBs!* 
lour !’^ thought he. The idea of rouge never cn« 
tcred his brainThere appears very little com¬ 
pany here at present.” 

** Oh! none at all, not a soul any one knows; 
the town is horridly dull; it never was so duli| it. 
is really horrid!” 

The lady was presented with tea, and Henry 
thinking he had done his duty to one neighbour! 
turned towards the other to keep her alive by the 
charm of his conversation. He found her very 
different from the attorney’s daughter. She was a 
girl of fifteen, and had never been at a fashionable 
boarding school. Her face was very beautiful. 
She had dark eyes^ which were full of life and ani¬ 
mation. Her first address was modest and timid, 
yet the laugh which played in her eye, appeared 
to be with some difficulty prevented from stealing 
to her mouth, which was one of the most perfect 
Henry had ever beheld. She had not yet learnt to 
act conversation, but she replied, and made obser* 
vations with infinite grace, and great vivacity^ 
She was highly pleased with the attention o(^Henij, 
and he was very soon charmed with his young 
neighbour. He did not know her name, was 
conjecturing who she could be, when he heard her 
addressed by the name of Deiby. This word led 
him to fix his eyes on a tall gt^Vpian in black, 
who was talking to his fathcr| and whom he judgjed 
rightly was Dr. Deiby, He was a^od looking 
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man, about forty years of age, tall, and thin; his 
cyvS had a keen penetrating look, and he frequent¬ 
ly assumed an air of abstraction, lie was in con¬ 
versation with Mr. Welburn, and Henry’s atten-' 
tion was first attracted by a Latin quotation of 
the Doctor’s, on the transmigration of matter. He 
listened, and the philosopher continued his remarks 
in his native tongue: “ For instance,” said the 
Doctor, laying his hand on the arm of Mr. Wcl- 
bum, “ When 1 am dead, plant a mountain ash 
upon my grave. As it advances to maturity, my 
poor remains, changed by time, and no longer con¬ 
fined by the mouldered coffin, will go to nourish 
the tree which grows above them: they will again 
live in its roots, its ^branches, leaves, and fruit. 
When you admire its crimson berries, you will 
admire your friend in a new form; and the thrush 
which feeds upon those berries, and which sings in 
the evening from its branches, will owe some of 
the brilliancy of its song to matter which once be¬ 
longed to me.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Wclbura, “neither the tree 
nor the bird will be indebted to your remains 
alone; the^tree might perish, and the thrush be 
silent, it they depended on you alone for nourish¬ 
ment.” 

True,” said the Doctor, “ my old frame, in 
ascending to life again in a vegetable form, may be 
combined wi|K phffity of foreign matter, but my 
remains, however chemically combined with such 
matter, will sfill have a separate existence. Buiy 
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with me, if you please, the whole of the present 
company ; there perhaps wiU be my wife in tRI 
roots of the mountain ash; Julia living in the 
thrush’s song; your son in the berries, and part of 
our good selves'rising through the trunk in the form 
of sap.” 

“ Delightful!” said Mr. Welbum ; “ but this is 
all supposition.” 

** It is supposition founded on facts ; from those 
combinations into which matter must, and does en¬ 
ter. Such suppositions have great probability.-^ 
My good friend, man, during life, is by respiration 
continually intei changing matter with the fellow- 
creatures with whom he lives, as well as with those 
animals which surround him. How numberless 
are the relations which subsist in a large city, be¬ 
tween the eighty thousand human beings who may 
form its population!—Youth, manhood, and decre¬ 
pitude ; the deformed, the wise, the beautiful, the 
insane, continually interchange the matter of their 
animal existence, and contribute involuntarily to 
the continuance of each other’s pains and plea¬ 
sures ; those who hate, giving their breath to those 
whom they most detest j lovers receiving iyto their 
system, the air wanned by each other’s sighs, but 
compelled to inhale, with the zephyr of .'Render 
heart, the breath of those who would oppose their 
union. You tell me that in^e grave all distinc¬ 
tions are levelled : I will assert that nature, by 
such eternal laws as these,^ has levelled them al¬ 
ready.” 
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“ Such consideraticnb of equalityj” said Mr. 
"Welbunj, ought at least to naakr man charitable 
towards his brethem ; they should induce us to love 
each other.’’ 

They should make us humble,” replied Dr. 
Delby. “ Let the pelit-maitre^ on whose finger the 
diamond sparkles, and whose person seems to him¬ 
self so valuable, remember of what that person is 
composed. Point to him his image in thy mirrour, 
—resemblance of a compound of matter taken from 
quadrupeds and vegetables; the finger on which 
he displays the gem, might some hours ago have 
existed in the body of the brute who afforded him 
his dinner ; and if it were possible to discover to 
what animals he is indebted for the remainder 
of his dainty person, what a number of deceased 
brutes might put in their claim for obligation! 
These obligations, received daily, are forgotten 
altogether: we devour generations of quadrupeds, 
and imagine, I suppose, that their bodies are enno¬ 
bled by being received into our own.” 

The conversation, to which Henry had listened 
in silent wonder, was interrupted by the appear¬ 
ance of ^rd tables. The Doctor and Mr. Wel- 
bum were summond by Mrs. Sanwell to the whist 
table, end the younger part of the company were 
placed at a round game. After tMs arrangement, 
evening passed ^^ray in silent stupidity. Hen¬ 
ry yawned over his cards, and his only relief was 
look at Miss Delby, Avho sat nearly opposite him, 
whose vi^city seemed to be lost the moment 
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she sat down to cards. Henry was pleased to see 
that she disliked cards as much as he did, and Ik's 
sudden thought of this sympathy between them, 
checked another fit of yawning. Julia Delby 
looked at him as upon a friend to whom she felt 
grateful for having spoken to her with kindness. 
She smiled when she caught his eye; it was a 
smile which was very beautiful, but it came from a 
heart which as yet knew nothing of passion. 

After two hours of tedium and penance, the 
party broke up, and Henry retired t© rest, w'onder- 
ing at the charm which any one could find at be¬ 
ing fixed to a card table for so many hours. The 
smiles and the vivacity of Julia dwelt on his 
memory. He conned over every word she had 
uttered, on the manner she had answered his dif¬ 


ferent questions, on the sparkle of her eye, the mu- 
sick of her voice, the pure colour of her cheeks, 
those smiles which had made her mouth appear 
so enchanting, and the intelligence expressed in 
her countenance ; all these, doubly reflected by his 
imagination, kept him long awake. The begin¬ 
ning of love sometimes gives to the mind some of 


its most painful feelings. The uncertaiiit^f your 
prospects, the fear of not being beloved, are 'a 


source of uneasiness the most tormenting. ^ 
Henry felt this most acutely; he thought he had 


never been so completely wretched ; *—then he an¬ 


ticipated futurity,—he would one day possess an 


independence;—^but then he recollected this could 
not be ull his father’s death.j He turned himself 

5 
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on his pillow. ] ulia was to be sent to London;— 
^ hf himself had to pass two years at college ;— 
felt the utmost confidence in his own constancy, 
but Julia might love and marry another. His 
heart sunk within him. Pie had succeeded in 
making himself very restless ; and being determine 
edy after his fancy had married Julia to another, 
that no comfort should remain for him, he procced- 
to allot to himself a short life of single wretched¬ 
ness ; and he then tliankfully resigned his existence 
for the welcome repose of an early grave. 

Having speedily reached this acme of his woes, 
he again turned on his pillow ; and then came 
balmy sleep, and, stealing on his senses, sank 
Iiirn to forgetfulness.” 


CHAPTER X. 


I'lial Uuur in memory yet 1 treasure', 

I saw her in her beauty’s flower; 

My all of pain, my all of pleasure, 

I cLjtp irom that reniemiK>r’d hour. 

A j^u it is, that e’en in saflncss. 

O’er all my bosom spreads a charm. 

Gusek Akthologt ■ 

£aaly in the morning he went ipto his father’s 
room, whom he foutik already up, and engaged in 
packing. He wished to know something about the 
Delbys, and began to question Mr. Welbum respec- 
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. ting the Docttjr and his lady. “ Dr. Delby,” said His 
lathery settled in this town as a physiciany but some 
fortune being left him by arelation, he became care« 
less of practice, and was soon supplanted by another. 
The Doctor has talents, but, perhaps, not sufficient 
soundness of judgment to control his fancy, and 
to render those talents of much service cither to 
himself or others. He is a most benevolent vision-, 
arj^, and amuses himself with forming new theories, 
and endless plans for reform, in every art and 
every science; and, I believe, that theory which 
gives him most delight, is any one which promises 
to be most beneficial to his fellow-creatures. He 
has formed to himself some vague idea of literary 
glory; and this phantoni, 1 fear, will be an ignis 
fatuiis to him till the day of his death. He wiU 
tell you that his life is dedicated to sciences, and 
that his labours will benefit mankind when he shall 
be no more. He comes from his study, where he 
spends some hours every day to no sort of purpose, 
complaining of the fatigue which those undergo 
who toil over the midnight lamp for the good of the 
human race. Thus he Jives on, wastj^g, indeed, 
much ink and paper; but he is known alid valued 
for many attive charities, as well as many inge¬ 
nious, though useless, theories.” ’■* 

** But did you observe a lady in black sitting at 
the bottom of the room r” 

TVlrs. Elwj n 

‘‘ The same. What you think of her 
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She is a fine looking woman^ but 1 was tdo 
distant to hear much of her conversation.’' 

She is one of the most amiable of widows. 
Her husband, at his death, left a large fortune at 
her disposal^ and she employs it nobly in doing 
good. That country-house we noticed about a 
mile from Torlcy, is her residence. She is neither 
proud nor affected she travelled much with her 
husband, and her mind, naturally powerful, has 
been tutored by the world, without being spoiled 
by it. You will no doubt meet her during your 
stay at Torley : cultivate her acquaintance ; not 
because she is a woman of fortune, but because 
she is superiour to all her sex in this town and 
neighbourhood. Mrs. Delby fawns upon her, from 
two motives ; first, because her rank gives her the 
precedency; secondly, she has a nephew who is 
her hcir^ and Mrs. Delby has' a daughter—” 

Whom she wishes to marry to this nephew,” 
said Henry. 

1 believe she would willingly make a match 
between them.” 

But Julia is too youngon what does she 
ground h^r hopes that Mrs. Ehvyn’s nephew will 
iHWy her daughter 

** Mf^. Elwyn has taken much notice of Julia,—' 
had her much at Elmsey lodge,«i«improved her, 
both by precept and example,—and, it is whispered 
in Torley, that she is preparing a wife for her fu¬ 
ture heir. It is at Mrs. Elwyn’s advice that Julia 
is going to a London bcfarding-schooK” 
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“ If thairsi the case,’* said Henry, turning to the 
%vindow, “ Mrs. Delby may certainly hope wiSi- 
out much presumption.—And you think that this 
marriage re.'illy will take place ?” 

“ I think it is probable that it may be solemniz¬ 
ed in time.’’ 

“ In time,—aye, in time; but it may be some 
years;—Julia may form other attachments when 
she gets to London, and it is not certain that the 
nephew loves her.” 

“ I don't assert that he docs,” said Mr. Wel- 
bum, finishing his packing. 

Henry was more willing to find consolation in 
the chance that Julia might form another attach* 
ment in London, than to yield to the certainty that 
she would marry Mrs. Elwyn’s nephew. He felt 
himself excessively irritable, and his temper chang¬ 
ed almost with every new idea. He endeavoured 
to disguise the pain he felt on hearing of these 
plans for Miss Delby’s marriage, by rousing up 
something of a haughty and sullen spirit. He 
looked out of the window with a proud feeling of 
mistantrophy and independence, as if his^affectious 
were perfectly at his own command, and tVould not 
at any rate be bestowed upon Julia. Then her 
smiles came to his recollection.—^* It is poAible,” 
said he to himself, *< that she may be taught to 
love me,—her heart may be disengaged; but 1 
am not exactly in love with her. 1 like her well 
enough, but she is young, a'fid it will not do to pay 
her too much attention; ykt 1 wish she loved m« 
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89 a friend. I should be more happy if 1 imagined 
she had any sort of regard for me ; 1 then could 
wish her weH married-1 think 1 could endure 
to see her marry Mrs. Elwyn’s nephew, if she 
would smile upon me ; as if to say by that smile^ 
1 love you as a friend. I will endeavour, at any 
rate» to make her such a friend. 

Such were the ideas and resolutions that passed 
rapidly through the mind of Heniy. He had not 
been three days in Torley, before he had made 
himself perfectly miserable by the force of imagina¬ 
tion. Could he have looked into futurity, the re¬ 
alties he would have seen there might have render¬ 
ed his anguish more permanent. As it was, he 
could imagine possible raptures, as well as mise¬ 
ries ; and when he reflected seriously on his own 
feelings, he could not help wondering why, seeing 
a girl of sixteen for a few hours, should cause so 
much emotion. He would have explained it; but 
it was a tiresome attempt, and Henry could feel 
more acutely than he could reason. 



CHAPTER XL 


Thus rests our Vicar.— 

The rich approved,—of them iu awe he stood: 
The pool' adnur’d; the all believed him good. 


Me ever aim*d to please, and to offend 
Was ever cautious; for he sought a friend : 

Tet for thefriendship never much would pay. 
Content to bow, be silent, and obey. 

And, by a sootliiog sufTrunev, find his way. 

Crabbs. 


Mr. Welburn and Dr. Sanwell had been fellow 
collegians. When they were together at Oxford^ 
the Doctor had it in his power to render a service 
to Welburn when he was busy with his first attach¬ 
ment. Sanwell happened to be acquainted With 
the family of Miss Darlicourt, and he procured his 
his friend some opportunities of seeing his then 
adored Caroline^ which he could not otherwise 
have obtained. 

For these services Welburn felt e^essively 
grateful. He had formerly looked upon Sanwell 
as a mere acquaintance, and had even felt an incli¬ 
nation to dislike him as a cold hearted fellow,with¬ 
out either spiiit or feeling. But finding that he 
could do him such essential service, he condemoedl 
his own injustice, and from the warmth of gratitude 
to Sanwell, pronounced him ,to be a very exceUent 
young man, aud from thenceforth ranked him 4* 
mongst his friends. ^ 
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Mr. Welburn left college, and be had heard witU 
some surprise of ihe three successive marriages of 
his fricud, and of his being appointed rector ot Tor- 
ley. How this good ioriuue was obtained Mr. 
Welburn wondered; but j et he rejoiced at his 
friead*s prospciiiy, and sent liiin regular letters of 
congraiuiarion. He then determined to place Hen¬ 
ry for a year under the care of his old friend, and 
they then saw each other fur the first time since 
they left college. Mr. Welburn found his friend 
still retaining his courteous manner, his look of 
meekness, and with an air of piety which appeared 
perfectly natural. He had a smile, which seemed 
to bespeak universal benevolence, and an earnest¬ 
ness of address, by which he appeared to consider 
the welfare of every one, without an idea of such a 
thing as self. 

When Mr. Welburn parted from his son, he 
fancied that he left him with an example of the true 
clerical character. “ Observe Dr. Sanwcll,’* said 
he to Henry; “ attend to his precepts, and follow 
his example.” 

Henr^Jnad every desire to obey his father, and 
the kind manner of the Doctor had prepared him to 
be a willing pupil. He soon found himself very 
comfortable at the rectory. His lessons occupied 
the mornings, and the evenings were at bis own dis- 
posalf -to ramble wilk his friend San well among the 
rocks, or on the shore. To Edward San well, Hen¬ 
ry became daily morctattached. He found him no- 
generous, and w(th a cultivated mind; some- 
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what haughty to strangers, and rather too fond of 
the ridiculous. He appeared to possess himself in 
a dignified tranquillity, and to keep his passions 
calm, and his perception clear, that he might the 
better observe and laugh at the follies of other men. 

But Henry could not help making some obser¬ 
vations on the character of Dr. Sanwell, which did 
not quite agree with his father’s paneg}Tick. He 
had recei^ t d from his mother a very high concept 
tion of the clerical character ; his fancy had added 
not a few features to the portrait she had given him; 
and when he began to compare his what should 
be, ”with what he saw really was in the rectorof Tor- 
ley, the Doctor fell considerably in his estimation. 
At first however he had the modesty to mistrust 
his own judgment, and observed, and re-observed, 
till he was convinced the Doctor was not altogether 
what he might be. 

“ I am very happy at the rectory,’’ said he in one 
of his letters to his mother; the Doctor and his 
lady are as kind as possible; but 1 will whisper it 
to you, my dear mother, that they are not just the 
sort of people I at first imagined them tevhe. I 
remember your lessons on my future profession. 
You have told me how elevated ought to be the 
mind of him who is ordained an immediate servant 
of the Deity; what a life of holy labour he ought 
to lead who is to conduct fellow creatures, by pre* 
cept, and above all by example, to the throne of 
their Creator. Dr. Sanwell I am convinced means 
well, and is full of good intenuons; but these in- 
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t*!;ntions are not sufficiently defined to permit him 
to act from them. He is not without some vague 
ideas of clerical duty, but his love for the good 
things of this M'orld, is a feeling very determinate 
and distinct. He has shrewdness enough to per< 
ceive, that the life of a clergyman should be regu¬ 
lar and con'ect, and that the world expects him to 
set a good example to his flock. To a person not 
intimately acquainted with him, he appears one of 
the most agreeable, and one of the best of men. 
With insinuating manners, a pious look, a smile of 
meekness, a soft voice, and the utmost cordiality 
on his first address, he seems to think much kss of 
himself than of every one around him. He per¬ 
forms the duties in his church witli great regulari¬ 
ty. On Sunday evenings he reads us a long ser¬ 
mon, and the evening is concluded with prayers and 
hymns. These exertions in the cause of religion 
would be praiseworthy if they were not the result 
of habit, without feeling, and unaccompanied by 
any active sentiment in favour of his fellow-crea¬ 
tures. The Doctor’s firger constantly points to 
heaven5r as a guide to his parishioners; but it is 
evident that his own soul and body desire to tarry 
awhile longer in this wicked world. 

He has found it very easy to be excessively 
worldly, and at thosame lime to appear very pious; 
but his affectation of sanctity deceives only stran¬ 
gers. His parishioners hear his sermons, and on 
a Sunday see the good man earnest is hie exhorta¬ 
tions, that they shos);ld not labour for the meat that 
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perishcth; but these sounds, l\eard only one day in 
seven, die away on their echo ; and the Doctor 
convinces his hearers in the week days, that he 
himself thinks more of tithes than of eternity. 1 
am sure that he ieels every benevolent wish for the 
spiritual wcirtre of his flocks and, with the consci¬ 
ousness of this wish, he gives himself credit for 
much active virtue, of winch every one in his par¬ 
ish knows that lie is deficient. You may imagine 
that, married a third time, his sensibility is not 
very delicate. 1 think a man’s feelings must be 
strangely frittered away, before he gets to his third 
wife. The Doctor’s marriages, 1 am told, have 
been matters of commercial speculation. On the 
death of a wife, his prospects have brightened with 
the hopes of bettering his income by the next mar¬ 
riage ; and the dust falling on the coffins of first 
and second Mrs. Sanwtll, were, I cannot tell you 
how, associated with the sound ef a bank shovel 
taking up guineas. His speculations in futuro^ are 
not much favoured by the health of his present wife, 
which is remarkably good. 

Mrs. Sanw^cll the third, has beauty enough to 
make her agreeable. She possesses a natural cheer¬ 
fulness of temper, and a physical good nature, 
which renders her what is called a very pleagant 
woman, and gives her the semblance of being amia¬ 
ble from thought and principle. With a happy 
temperament, moderate passions, and a regular 
flow of animal spirits, she is likewise more charita¬ 
ble than her husband, and more beloved amongst 
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the poor- Her judgment is not very accurate, nor 
her intellect very strong, yet she has a vivacity in 
conversation which passes for cleverness ; she can 
seize on the most prominent features of character, 
relate them with sprightliness, without being able 
to penetrate very far into the motives of action, or 
to discern remote causes which might display hu¬ 
man nature in a new light. She considers her hus¬ 
band as a very superiour being; his failings are vir¬ 
tues ; his avarice, she considers prudence; his con¬ 
tinual calculations, his intrigues, and homage to the 
great, the most profound wisdom. Yet her love 
for him has nothing in it of conjugal devotion. It 
is a tranquil friendship, kept from absolute stagna¬ 
tion by a gentle breeze of' passion, which renders 
the marriage state pleasantly happy, without any 
extraordinary excess of emotion. 

Mrs. Sanwell is pious, principally.from a con¬ 
stitutional bias to those benevolent feelings which 
we often mistake for religious sentiment. She can 
readily perceive, that the wife of a clergyman 
should set an example of piety and devotion ; and 
this consciousness having had no opposite inclina¬ 
tion to*%ombat, and harmonising with a natural 
good temper, has settled into habit. Her piety, how- 
eve|^, never rises to enthusiasm; she prays, as she 
loves, with a physical vivacity, and a good hu¬ 
moured sort of mental indolence, which loves to 
feel comfortable, and hates exertion, or any thing 
like strong and energetick feelings. She is kind 
to the poor,*-—she dislikes to see distress, and 
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the complacent feeling which follows a charitable 
donation, is always a remedy for the uncasinesa 
she l^s at the sight of misery. To a tale of 
wretchedness, she listens with complacent piety « 
if it partakes of the horrible, her benevolence rises, 
into a gentle shudder, which gently subsides when 
the tale is over.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


They can tuiig - - - • 

- - . - A . Oh^love, 

In such a luirmony art thou 

BBAUUOHT and F|£TC8SB> 

HfiNAT had not been long at Dr. banwelPs, be^ 
fore he was included in an invj^on to an even* 
ing party at Mrs. £lwyn'£^ • 

This invitation kept him in a state of restlessness 
for several days; and when the very day of visit¬ 
ing came, he could diink of nothing elsejbut the 
party to which he was going in the evening. He 
knew Julia Delby was to be there. He allowed 
himself a full hour to spend at his toilet; dreJSed; 
himself widi more than usual care; and as he 
^pveyed himself when this important business 
was completed, he felt very thankful that^ at any 
rate, he was formed tolerably straight, and that hie 
person was not in the least dsformed.**-'^ You 

6 
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certainly intend an attack upon the,,widow to¬ 
night/’ said Edward Sanwell, entering the room : 

You have been no less than sixty minu^&*”pre- 
paring that person of yours, I imagine, for a ctmp^ 
de-main upon her poor palpitating defenceless 
heart.” 

“ A man might make a more disagreeable con¬ 
quest but 1 hope we shall have no round games 
to-night 

There will be cards for those who would feel 
miserable without them. But Mrs. Elwyn is 
fond of musick.” 

I am glad of it. Does Miss Delby play 

“ Miss Delby 

I say, docs shc^pk^ ? ” 

My dear Hairry, your thoughts wander strange¬ 
ly from one wo^^an to another; we were talking of 
Mrs* Elwyn.»if-Aye, that blush unfolds a talc—” 

Nonsense!- rlt is almost time to go.” 

And those fine leg^^'f yours have been so care¬ 
fully clothed in silk, to attract the laughing eye 
of Julia f Well, I can tell you she plays delight¬ 
fully. Her fingers have been trained to the piano 
almost ever since she could use them. She has 
great natural talent and an exquisite taste s so you 
may- imagine what a litde enchantress she is at the 
piano.” 

Henry made no reply. He thought that enchan¬ 
tress was just a right word. His fancy set to work 
to form a picture ; Julia was there at the piano; 
and he felt that with such a spell of melody which 
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then rung^ his ears, Julia would be indeed resist¬ 
less. \ 

Tfleh^ was received by Mrs. Elwyn with great 
kindness. She had noticed him at Dr. Sanwell’s, 
and was pleased with his modest manners, and the 
fine expression of his countenance. She engaged 
him in conversation, and his unassuming simplicity 
soon gained him a large share of her favour. 
Henry looked round the room, and saw nearly the 
same party who had assembled at the rectory. 
But he imagined himself less fortunate at Mrs. 
^Iwyn's. Julia was there, plainly dressed in white, 
and sitting by the side of Mrs. Elwyn. But Henry 
did not think h^sclf^>|ivileged to seat himself at 
her side: he ^uld only gib^a4)d admire ; but he 
could not converse. The tale wnsh his father had 
told him appe^l(^ confirmed by h« own observa¬ 
tions. He saw Ufc marke^kindnoSb of Mrs. El¬ 
wyn to Julia, and ^ ri^iced|^imh disgust the 
fawning manner of Mrs. Bilby, a little fat woman, 
v;ith a handsomo face and vulgar manners, who 
smiled and.smirked, and bent and bowed, and 
whgs^ negatives never crossed the affirmatives of 
J^rs. Elwyn. The Doctor was there, dressed in 
a suit of light green, with black siHc stockings. He 
was a philosopher, and dreaded lest he should f ass 
jmnoticed amongst a crowd Qf men and women 
who could form no theories. He was not very 
talkafcve, but crossed and uncrossed his legs more 
rapidl^ than usual, which Mrs. Delby whispered 
was a sign that he was thinking.” Henry look- 
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ed at him, and could have laughed at t|le singula* 
rity of his dress; but the Doctor, on pas^ng him, 
observed and noticed him with much coV^ruy. 
He did not condescend to talk with so young a 
man before company; but he said to him in a half 
whisper, Call on me; I am at home from ten 
till four. Come next Saturday.” The philosopher 
passed on. lienry thought that his dress was not 
altogether so ridiculous as before, and he was not 
a little pleased that he had not laughed at so clever 
a man. His heart was warmed by the invitation. 
The tones of the philosopher’s voice, which were 
harsh and squeaking, sounded melodious in his 
ears. Come and see s^ the lather of 

Julia.—And on Sauuid&y, when JuH would be at 
home*—his hearu^at quicker—^he locked at Julia, 
and then at th^father: He is,^ x do believe, a 
kind and tende^ father, and no doubt has considera¬ 
ble talents. 1 w Ul call hnxt fjaturday.” 

The card tables se% and in forming the 
parties^ Mrs. £lwyn came to Henry and asked him 
if he would like to play cards ? seldom play,” 
said Henry, in trepidation, lest he should tied 
down for the evening. >s 

Do not play if you have no inclination,” said 
Miu. Elwyn,' smiling.—** Do you prefer mu- 
sick ?” 

Henry’s eyes brightened. ** Indeed 1 do prefici 
Tjr* 

^ jj^Then stay till 1 have set down thes^ good 
and we will go into the musick room.” 
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In a minutes Mrs. Elwyn summoned tbe 
young djaes of her party, who had declined cards, 
to the'^ext room. 

This was a saloon called the musick room. A 
grand piano stood in the middle, and a small organ 
was elevated in a recess at the top of the room. 
A harp stood by the organ; and a few sofa chairs, 
with musick'desks and books, completed the furni¬ 
ture of this favorite retreat of Mrs. Elwyn. 

Henry remembered the word enchantress when 
he heard Julia strike the piano. He was deeply 
^nsible to musick, but he had never been so de¬ 
lighted as on thi« ^:Vening. Mrs. Elwyn played 
with almost pra^essio^, skill, both on the harp and 
piano. Juliaf was nearly hCi ^^1 on the piano. 
Mrs. Elwyc^rcquested her to and at the 
same time she r^Tself sat down to the Jiarp. Hen¬ 
ry stood behind^S;\e chair of IVOs Delby;—he 
listened—-scarcely a him. At first 

the harmony of th^^o Instruments affected him 
so powerfully, thnx he could scarcely refrain from 
tears. Mrs. E^wyn observed his eyes glistering 
wit|r^^otion« '• 

/ Tn the course of the evening, Julia requested 
Mrs. Elwyn to sing. She consented; and after 
singing a few ballads to the harp, she proposed 
that Julia should sound the organ. 

Henry, with some emotion, advanced to lead 
her to her seat. The musick had added to his 
love; n had at once heightened his enthusiasm,, 
^/made his heart overflow with tenderness.. 
■ ' 6 * 
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ll;iese fedings were chastened fay the thfa^s of the 
Oi^gaiu When they began ahemately to iwell and • 
die away, he felt his blood chill widiin him; He 
alinoBt forgot the enchantress ;i^he scaredy recol¬ 
lected that any one was playing,-—yet he Ibtened, 
and almost trembled at every chord. Julia chang¬ 
ed the melody, and, at her request, Mrs. Elwyn 
began to sing. Her voice was at once full and 
powerful, end could be modulated to the finest ca¬ 
dence. She pGAsessed a power of execution, but 
^he did not bestow it on simple melodies: she 
knew the expression of musick, and she delighted ' 
to sing the sacied songs of .Havdn and df Han- 

del. X ' 

Such harmonyylxdnry had never heard. To a 
rapid voluntary^^ull of execution, ahd enchanting 
the ear, as m^fih from an idea 9 S' its difficulty as 
its melody, succeeded.the d'^ue hymn of An¬ 
gels ever bright l^diair.''i ^'he organ changed its 
full fugues to liquid ^unds. With the tones of 
the organ changed the feeliik^ of Henry: he 
thought neither of Julia nor an^. one; he heard 
alone tl«e voice of Mrs. Elwyn; he felt every^note 
she sang, and her cadences, without ornament, 
had yet a chasteness and simplicity which left no¬ 
thing to be wished for. 

The musick ceased. Henry had felt his delight 
to be almost painful. He was at first depress^ 
with a sense of his own existence he felt jsts if he 
could at that moment gladly have died. ']hie mu- 
sick had touched that mysterious chord on 
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huog aUf i;iis future sorrows* Then cfae melody 
sounded in his recollection, and he became scarcely 
sensible of the objects which were arowiid hiiii* 
Every thing earthly seemed suddenly to have dis¬ 
appeared, and himself to have awakened to a new 
state of existence in a distant world. There he 


was enn^MUred by a divine harmony, and he saw 
himself surrounded by angeh, and the souls of the 
mighty dead. Although he knew that these were 
but die phantasies of a heated brain, yet he could 
not at once|>ersuade himself that they were eiAire** 
^ ly delirious fancies. He felt unable to banish them^ 
and, alarmed at a state of mind so new and strange, 
he left the mybick InoiD. 

He wen^n the tcf*c'‘e before the house,*—he 
sat down iA a garden chairmoon was upon 
the wane, wjd just appeared^ above the wood 
which on one formed the ^dndary of Mrs. 
El^^’s lawn. ^ery liplft marked distinct¬ 
ly the wavy unduJ^o^/iOi^ed by the tops of the 
trees, whilst h^w all appeared in the deepest 
gloom. Th^ sea coidd be heard; but the light was 
tycf^nial and indistinct to render any of its watetn 
^visible. The night was still; but at intervals a 
rushing sound was heard through the wood, as 
if the wind was rising; yet scarcely a bree^^e was 
felt, and the sound died away. Henry listened 
• \o the sound, and recollectell to have remarked the 


skme phenomenon in the woods about Daisy. 
This thought recalled to his mind his home, hie 



and his naUve hills. 


The remembrance 
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of these softened his feverish enthusisnsai into a 
more tranquil feeling : the harmony was remem¬ 
bered, but it was now associated with earth and hu¬ 
man beings* Julia vras endeared to him beyond ex¬ 
pression ; she had seemed to breathe her mind in 
the tones of the organ, and the delightful memory 
of its solemn melody, awakened an excess of ten¬ 
derness towards her who could produce such 
strains* 

When he returned to the musick-room, he found 
it empty; and on going into the drawing-room, the 
card parties were breaking up. Some time was^ 
spent in talkmg about the honours and odd tricks* 
Then came the cloaking of/Sit v^dies, and the 
wrapping of the gendep^^n clogs, la^horns, and 
servant maids, we^eml ** marshaUedi for duty; 
and after mutual Aod-nights, the ^ty advanced 
to Torlcy. y 

Henry had contrived, v^th/ome manoeuv'^ng, 
to be the escort of Jtliiar^Hei ,arm hung upon his, 
and he was happy. ^ 

The heart of Henry was worth;» of Julia: it 
was as pure and guileless as her own; Ire'mblrngly 
alive to the new feelings of tenderness, which wero 
so delightful, and were increasing every hour. 
Consrious of no thought or wish which did not pay 
a pure and manly homage to the confiding friend 
who hung upon his arm, he gave himself up to* 
love, with all the enthusiasm of his nature. He 
had no opportunity of unexpectedly shewing this 
love, with all the interesting confusion of an invo- 
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tuntai 7 prrc;mEtttred»elosure» Noaccidentticctirred 
to Julia during their walk. There were no ponds out 
of which she could be dragged by her lover ; the sea 
was at a distance ; and no robbers, or wild beasts 
made their appearance. Henry and Julia, there¬ 
fore walked from Mrs. Elwim’s, as any other two 
very common human beings might have done, 
without appearing wonky of envy. But Henry 
felt as if he had suddenly become a more important 
personage. His being seemed expanded. Had it 
been day-light, his countenance would have told a 
^spectator that he considered himself of great con¬ 
sequence, and exposed, from his superiour happi¬ 
ness, to be envied bydiis less fortunate fellow crea¬ 
tures, who iould not, ali!.'* I^mself^ feel the pres¬ 
sure of the^rm of Julia. If f.e had been asked 
why his countenance was so aninoated, yet his steps 
so lingering duri.M^ that walk; he have blush¬ 
ed, ^rt!d would havl4>^^ to have answer¬ 
ed such questions i^a metaphysical sort of 

a way. He didf not gpve himselt the trouble to 
analyse his feelings: they were new, and very de- 
lightlul. It was not the first time a wop^an’s arm 
had been entwined in his. Some of the Daky 
ladies, youngs as well as more eldedy maidens, had 
lent upon him, but his heart under these teying 
circumstances, had been always tranquil; his atten¬ 
tion had never before been so exclusively occupied. 
With his mother, or the belles of Daisy, he had 
mental leisure to notice and admire surrounding ob¬ 
jects, trees, dogs, or whatever came in his way ; 
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and when a reverie came on, he would almost have 
forgot the lady altogether, had not the sound of her 
voice sometimes reminded him that he was not a- 
lone. But now his senses were on the alert, and di¬ 


rected solely to one object. His ears rested on the 
slightest modulation of Julia’s voice ; his eyes not¬ 
withstanding the evening was rather gloomy, en- 
endeavoured to penetrate her veil to discover the 
well-known features, and the lovely smile on which 
his fancy delighted to dwell. Their conversation 
was neither very witty nor very profound. If writ¬ 
ten down, it would not afford very fine turned sen-^ 
tences, nor ready repartees; but it was delightful 
to themselves. Dr. Di^lby did^imt h^ar it, and that 
was sufficient. Hen^]^«Utfnot suffer il^to languish: 
he spoke in praise .f!$f Mrs. Elwyn, a^'id he found 
that Julia was warmly attached to hjgir* He wish¬ 
ed to have meni; Dned the nephew, but he dreaded 
to hear that he csjh{\e in foHj^o^i^eat a share^^ Ju¬ 
lia’s regard. Yet thFTsjjtoi^nity was favoura¬ 
ble he resolved to hear the worst. “ Do you 
know Mrs. Elwyn’s nephew said he to Julia. 

** 1 have seen him ; but he has been abroad these 


six years ; and I was so young when he was here, 
that 1 scarcely remember him.” 

“ .fje is a fine looking young man, I believe ?” 

“ I have been told he is very handsome,” said 
Julia; “ I hope he is amiable, fur the sake of his 
delightful aunt, whose fortune must come to him.” 
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I hope so too,” said Henry.—He almost ques* 
tioned his own sincerity, as he professed such^a 
hope. 

I am glad that he is expected home next year,” 
continued Julia. Mrs. Elwyn is so happy with 
the hopes of seeing him. She speaks of him very 
highly.” 

Now, whatever effect this conversation had upon 
Henry, ceruinly he did not at that moment feel 
quite comfortable, nor was he tormented with any 
great degree of jealously. His nature was too ge¬ 
nerous to repine at the praises even of a rival; and 
the pressure of Julia’s arm seemed to give him for 
a moment an apsurance that she might one day be 
wholly his. 

They arrit ed in the town, flenry wished the 
walk had bce‘jp longer. He dreaded to feel the 
arm withdrawn; would have sh- ken hands with 
Julia ^he bade her good-nighti '^This is a very 
common and a very sih^pit? action: Henry had 
thought nothing of it hitherto, but it appeared now 
to include a great deal of meaning: he felt that to 
him it would be delightful: but the idea of offend¬ 
ing by too great a familiarity, confined him to a 
simple good-night. 

“ Love,” thought Henry, as he lay upon h?« 4 )il- 
low, shall not iinnt:rve my mind.—What a mys¬ 
terious law is that by which woman can give such 
wonderful sensations to the heart of man.—1 will 
deserve such a wife as Julia. With her what af¬ 
flictions could come upon me which 1 could not 
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cheerfully bea^—>wkhout her—pshaw-.iw^’^ He 
found his fancy was going to druw a gloomy pic¬ 
ture ; he turned upon his pillow* closed his tyes 
with an eiforti as if to banish every thoughty and then 
fell asleep. 


CHAPTER Xni. 


oik pourrait-elle avwpriR l*art flatteur, 

L’ari de sfdtiire ci da garder un cwur, 

L’art dHlIumer un fru vif ut qui dure ? 

Oik ? dans mb jvux, dans la Muple nature. 

VOLTAlllE. 

illLTBOUGkf Mrs. Dclby could seldom understand 
her husband’M^€<^i‘i£S» 

education had. ba^^ery defective, and her4k^tural 
abilities were not mlBH^Idiocrity. Nature, to 
compensate for mental deficiency, had given her a 
handsome faoe; but her manners were sufficiently 
vulgar, and her vanity was excessive. Mrs. Delby 
could value her fellow creatures only by one very 
gross standard, viz. by the magnitude of their for* 
tunc^ Her curtesies and smiles were regulated by 
her knowledge of income ; and her head was the 
rent-roll of the town and neighbourhood. ^ 

Whea she found herself a mother* and that i&er 
cdiild was a daughter, she looked upon little Julia 
OB a creature whO' was bom to be married; and it 
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iras evidently the duty of her mother to see that 
she married well, or, in other words, that the 
should be bargained off to the most wealthy suitor* 

Her daughter, for this great purpose, was to be 
rendered sufficiently attractive; and Mrs* Delby 
proceeded on her own ideas of a good education* 
As the end of Julia’s existence was to be well mai> 
ried; so the great end of her actions was to'please 
the men, that she might, agreeably to her mother’s 
phrase, catch the richest fish.” 

This good mother set herself very seriously to 
teach her daughter the whole catechism of artificial 
manners ;-^formal curtesies the lisp of saluta* 
tion, varied in its sound by the quality of the salu* 
tee-a regulated demure aspect, to pass for mo¬ 
desty formal and insipid quesdons-—answers and 
remarks, short and frequent; and a practised smile 
of simplicity. Nothing was to bs^ieft to nature, 
but every feeling was to be shewn, suppressed, or 
modified, according to the ci^uette of town socie^* 
Julia might have been a creature after Mrs. Del- 
by’s own heart, if these plans of education had been 
carried into effect; but she had fortunately a wiser 
friend in the person of Mrs. £lwyn. iThis lady, 
was a very distant relation of Dr. Delby’s. Mnu 
Delby was ver>' glad to partake of this relation^ipj 
and to muke it known as extensively as possible, 
that Mrs. Elwyn, who had a liarge fortune, was her 
cousin. 

Without a child herself, Mrs. Elwyn transferred 
the tenderest affections of a mother to the little 

7 
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}iilbu She perfectly understood* and very just' 
valhed* the character of her would be cousin. She 
perceived what sort of an education such a mother 
would give to her daughter, and persuaded both 
the parents to commit to her own charge the edu¬ 
cation of Julia. She proposed to them that Julia 
•should be sent to Elmsey lodge, and, for some 
^'yeiurs, be entirely under the care of Mrs. Elwyn. 
' Mrs. Delby readily consented. Upon certain oc¬ 
casions she could command an hysterick fit, and, 
£or the sake of effect, could, with a little difficulty, 
afford a flood of tears, complaining at the same, 
dmeof her own weakness and sensibility. She 
was not void of feeling, but her feelings were ne- 
var very acute ; the prospect of parting with her 
dauf^r caused a burst of grief which was meant 
Iw be very striking, and which was certainly very 
transient* Shi flattered herself that Mrs. Elwyn 
bad in view to marry Julia to her nephew. On 
ftUQh an event she hc;iaelf would never want an oc- 
Mion to walk to Elmsey lodge^an intimacy 
tiiere would make her of consequence in the town; 
and for various minor considerations, Mrs. Delby 
mu delighted to resign her daughter to Mrs. El- 
W3Fn. The good Doctor’s consent was gained to 
this plan with rather more difficulty. His wishes 
bad been for a son and heir, whom be intended 
ahould become* under his tuition, a second Newton* 
He had written for the practical use of his son, a 
^ Theory of education.” This, unfortunately for 
tiie world, now lay useless in hU desk. He had 
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provided a slipper bath filled with spriag water^ 
into which, as a preparatory step Co the odbuk 
sciences, the infant was to be plunged immediately 
after birth, and twice a day for the first month of 
its existence* This, with the assistance of a clay 
bonnet or cap, to be worn for an hour just after 
bathing, was intended to keep the child’s head C00I9 
and his brain in a proper state^ ready for the sub* 
lime ideas to be transferred into it from the Doc« 
tor’s own cranium* The hour of birth was anxl* 
ously expected. The Doctor stood in an’ anti* 
chamber, by the bathf to superintend the ducking 
of his little boy, when the nurse announced to him 
that the child was a daughter. The Doctor groan¬ 
ed ;-*it fortunately did not occur to him that a 
female head could be rendered clearer by cdid 
bathing immediatly after birth, and he returned 
without speaking into his study ; ^wondering why 
a daughter had been bom instead of a son! 

This disappointment in his hopes did not pre* 
vent him from being fond of the little Julia* He 
thought it not worth while to compose for her a 
a new theory of education ; he mean^ quietly to 
wait till Mrs. Delby blessed him with a son, and 
to let the mother educate the «rl herself* He lov« . 
(d the little Julia, notwithstanding he did not ta*« 
terf^ere in her education ; her caresses warmed his - 
<heart; he felt the pleasure of being a father, atid 
was not a little gratified to see that she would run 
to papa, who was always kind» in preference Co 
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mamma, who knew no medium between indulgence 
and downright scolding. 

The Doctor perceived the advantages which his 
daughter would derive from the proposal of Mrs. 
Eiwyn ; and stipulating that his daughter should 
^lend every Saturday at home, Julia was removed 
^ Elmsey lodge. Here nature was not counter- 
: acted by education : Julia grew up under the care 
of Mrs. Elwyn, an accomplished unaffected girl,— 
pure and unaitificial,—full of life and vivacity,— 
acting more from sentiment than rule, and finding 
the best code of female etiquette in the feelings of 
'^her own heart. 

It was true that Mrs. Elwyn looked forward to 
an union between Julia and her nephew as an event 
to be wished for, but which she intended by no 
means to endeavour to accelerate. She loved her 
nephew, and she loved Julia; she thought them 
Worthy of each other ; and she could not help de- 
Mnng that they might one day be united, but'she 
determined to use no influence over the affections 
of either of them. 

Her nephew had been abroad six years with his 
regiment. He had lately written that he was go¬ 
ing tQ resign, and return home, and Mrs. Elwyn 
kmi f^joying, by aifflcipation, his return to £ng« 
Imid, when Henry Welbum bqijame acquainted at 
Blnuey lodge. . 



CHAPTER xrr. 


Le Tent, dont le nuirmure se prolonge mu lee feoHlei trcmbltnte^ 
noiu rdv^Ie la mosique. Etl*onditin6inequerarleie6tesdePAa^v 
oil ratmosphere cat plus pur, on entand qnelquefoia le K^me luav. 
monie plaintive et douce, que la nature aemble adreaaer 4 l*liomiBe ■' 
afin, dc loi apprcndrc qu’elie respire, qa’elleatme, etqo*elle Muffin* 

Dx I’Auaiuan* ' 

Oh the appointed Saturday^ Henry Welbum 
knocked, with some emotions at the door of Dr« 
Delby. He was shewn into this great man’s study. 
It was occupied on two sides by shelves filled wUli 
books. On the third, behind the door, hung a 
large map of the world, on Mercator’s projecdouf . 
a small time-piece was placed above>'che fire, to re^ 
mind the philosopher that Tempus fugit^ a 
large library table stood in the middle of the room, 
OP which lay several volumes of Encyclopedias, 
one or two of the Doctor’s MS. books, and several 
loose scraps of paper filled with valuable remarks. 
He himself was sitting in a chair comfortably stuff* 
ed on all its sides, apparently as much cale^ted 
for repose as study. Before him lay a guita^y a 
flute and a flageolet lay on one side of hhn; and 
two or three fiddles, with a ^eat double base, Uqr' 
upon the floor on each side his chair. ^ I am g^ad 
to see you, young Mr. Welbum,” said the pl^o* 
aopher, shaking him by the hand.—-Henry’s' foot 

r* 
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stsack against the double base, which gare a groan, 
as he advanced to meet this salutation. 

** The room is rather in confusion,” said the 
. Doctor, smiling. 

You are an amateur in musick, Doctor.” 

I have been engaged this morning/’ replied 
Jhe, ** in comparing the sounds of different instru¬ 
ments. I wish to frame a theory which shall ex¬ 
plain why the sound of catgut affects the ear dif¬ 
ferently from the notes of a flute. A flute gives 
out sounds which we call soft, and which are more 
dehghtful to the ear than the beating of a drum. 
But why is the ear delighted with one kind of 
sound in preference to another Will you tell me 
it is a law of nature, and that it depends on the or¬ 
ganization of the ear f An inquiring mind will not 
^ satisfied w^th such an answer. I have thought 
upon the subject the whole of this morning, and 
Imvebeen comparing the notes of these different in¬ 
struments, but I am not quite content with the tew 
notes I have written.—Sit down, Mr. Welburn.” 

Itoccured to Henry, that one of his own reve¬ 
ries might give to the philosopher food for medita¬ 
tion. Have you ever. Sir,” said he, as he seated 
Jhimself in a chair, have you ever reflected on 
rile musick of the vegetable world 

** On what V* asked the Doctor, staring. 

** On the harmony of the vegetable world,” re¬ 
peated Henry. 

Thu sounded well; but the Doctor was some¬ 
what piqued that he had not thought of it hinuelf. 
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I have been much engaged with important stu¬ 
dies,” replied the philosopher ; but explain your-, 
self: What harmony do you suppose to be given 
out by vegetables 

“ Now to ingratiate myself with the father of 
deary dear Julia!” thought Henry 1 do not ! 
presume to understand much about the mattery” 
said he, looking modestly; ** it will be for a mind' 
like yours to strike a light out of my few dark and 
rude ideas.” 

The Doctor smiledy and drew his chair closer 
to Henry’s. ** I like to see young men inquisi¬ 
tive,” said he; ** it is a good sign; do not be afraid 
•f me; state what you think.” 

** My theory,”—he remembered the Doctor’s 
favourite word, is built upon a very simple fact, 
viz. that different sized substances, played upon by 
the wind, will produce each a different sound, as 
we see is the case amongst the strings of an Eohaa 
■'Karp.” 

^ A well known fact,” said the philosopher, with 
a nod. 

Then, Sir, as a fir, an oak, or a maple, pr^ent 
to the wind different sized leaves, and branches; 
the sounds produced by the wind upon them, will 
be as different; and why may they not be s% har¬ 
monious as the strings af an Eolian harp, although 
*the imperfection of our auditory organs will not, 
permit us to perceive all the modulations ? We 
give to every tree a sort of mental character, and 
characterise it as grave, gloomy, lively, and aor 
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forth* Do not the sounds given out by different 
treesi bear an analogy to this their moral charac¬ 
ter Will not a Scotch fir, for instance, give out 
a melancholy musick, to correspond with its gloo¬ 
my character, and quite different from the harmo- 
: ny x>f a rose bush f^Again, will not this vegetable 
.. mwck correspond in its nature, to the character of 
seasons i In autumn, when we listen to such 
: sc^ds in a forest, we may remark that they are 
very different from those we hear there in summer; 
they may be siud to vary with the weather, and 1 
have thought that the musick of the woods catches 
its character from the aspect of the heavens. In 
. winter and spring, certainly, the general tones g^ven 
out by the vegetable world are different from those 
heard in summer and autumn. When the leaves 
are withered, they present to the wind glaaed and 
hardened surfaces, their edges are more acute, their 
moisture is gone, and that green texture which 
spoke strength and luxuriance, has given place to a 
colour which has a melancholy aspect of decay and 
desolation. The musick produced by the wind 
amongst such lifeless foliage, corresponds in a re- 
miukable manner with the mournful aspect of the 
trees* If a gentle breeze plays amongst the branch¬ 
es, the tones are acute and melancholy; the sound 
is tike a voice of misery announcing ruin. If the 
winds arise, these tones have the same character of 
desolation; but they become louder, and more 
sublime. When the leaves are fallen, the acute 
tones pro4used by their sharp edges, give way to 
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a more death-like and gloomy harmony. The 
trees, stripped of their covering, offer to the winfl 
only obtuse bodies, which give out a deadness of 
tone, broken into wildness by the smaller branch¬ 
es.” 

Henry ceased. The Doctor had listened in si¬ 
lence : he took the hand of Welburn. “ Your 
ideas are somewhat original; and I like them. 
Dine with me to-day, and we will talk it over 
again.” 

Whatever importance Henry might attach to his 
theory, the invitation to dinner was of no slight 
moment. He went to gain Dr. Sanwell’s permis¬ 
sion, and returned a little before the hour of dinner. 
He was shewn into a room where Julia was alone. 
This was an opportunity.i—Their hands joined 
the pleasure this salutation gave Henry was unde* 
Enable. He never forgot the pure thrill of delight 
which ran through his frame. 

What are you and my father going to do this 
evening ?” said Julia laughing; *‘he has been mak¬ 
ing a forest in his study; let us hope there are to 
be no wild beasts there ?” , 

I hope not to give you the idea of one,” re¬ 
plied Henry. But how has the forest been made 
there r” » 

By my myrtles and geraniums, branches of 
trees of every description, collected from the hedg¬ 
es with great industry, within these two hours. It 
reminds me of Christmas eve*” 
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Henry laughed.—^The Doctor was abashed.— 

It wont do, I see,” said the philosopher, rather 
hastily. Take away the bellows.” 

John retired laden with the bellows. 

We did not consider what might be said of 
. this theory by such a fellow as John; yet it is plain, 
if the wind makes melody in a wood, so we may 
.expect harmony from a bed of cabbages.” 

“ God Save the King,” from a bed of Scotch cab¬ 
bage !” said Henry, laughing. 

The Doctor could not quite keep his gravity. 

It wont exactly do, but 1 will think about it. 
Let us go to the ladies.” 

Henry could have defended his theory, which 
was rather a favourite one; but that would have 
detained them from the ladies. He therefore fol¬ 
lowed the Doctor. 

Julia laughed to hear from Henry the end of the 
experiment.—*^ Papa,” said she, with her charm- 
ing eyes sparkling with animation, and smiling in^ 
his iace, do you remember my theoty on the 
mind 

Pshaw!” said her father; “ you talk so much 
noQSfnfe; a girl of sixteen talk of her theories!” 

^ And yet you were struck with its point when 
you first heard it.” 

I might think it ingenious for your age,” said 
the Doctor. 

Might 1 know it ?” asked W“lbum. 

May I tell it, dear papa?” said Julia, looking 
.ifity at her father. 
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“ Pshaw!” 

1 was talking about ideas ; and the Ddbtor 
was a little puzzled to find out how these odd sort 
of things get into the mind. 1 hearing much con^ 
jecture on the subject, and always willing to set 
every one’s heart at rest, shrewdly hinted that they 
might be drawn up and squeezed out of the mind,, 
as water out of a sponge. It was only to suppose 
that they were first, some how or other, floating in 
the air; then that they somehow or other got into 
the nose, and then into the brain; which we may 
as well suppose a piece of sponge, as not to com¬ 
plete the theory. Now, do you know that my dear 
papa, who stands there, thought he had got such a 
dear clever daughter, that he put down all this in 
his note book, and gave me a kiss for my inge¬ 
nuity.” 

Julia,” said the Doctor, smiling, “ when will 
your nose turn purveyor to your brsun, and supply 
it with a few rational ideas!” 

The Doctor was never angry with his daughteri; 
he loved her so well, that he could even bear her 
laughter at his theories. 

“ Lovely little theorist,” thought Henry, as he 
returned home ; “ siurely she will one day be my 
wife; and yet if man is born to trouble, certainly 1 
was never born for such felicity.” 

Before Henry closed his eyes, he had nearly per¬ 
suaded himself that Julia was not averse to him; 
he recollected her smile when she first saw him, 
the shake of her hand dwelt upon his memory. 

8 
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He then began to imagine his home,-—his wife,— 
his children,—the conjugal kiss when returning 
after a short absence to his happy fire-side,—his 
mother witnessing his felicity, and nursing her 
grand-children. The picture his fancy had drawn, 
forced a tear of rapture in his eye. To form the 
happiness of an amiable girl; and that girl Julia! 
He felt that events were in the hands of God,—he 
breathed a prayer that he might be worthy.of such 
a wife, and one day obtain and make her happy. 
** Yet if I lose thee, Julia,—if I do no deserve 
thee—He turned hastily from such a gloomy 
anticipation.—*^ If the felicity of such a wife is to 
be mine, may I never forget the Father of all bless- 
ingS) thee, O God! whose minister I hope to be.” 

Henry would at this moment have appeared to 
many a romantick dreamer, whose weakness was 
deserving only of contempt. It might be weak¬ 
ness, yet whilst his soul was raised to the Deity, he 
fervently implored a blessing on the girl he loved. 
His eyes filled with tears. No one was there to 
ridicule his feelings. 



CHAPTEIl XV. 


lint, oil! the scenes *miil wUch they mcl and parted— 

‘I'lie ihoiights tlie rrcollectJons sweet and Wtter,— 

Til* I'ilysian dreams of lovci*s, when they loved-— 

Who shull rcistoi'e them ^ 

Iji.ss lovely nix* the fugitive clouds of eve, 

And not more vanishing. 

Debtbaii. 

AIrs. Delby soon discovered, that the affections 
of Henry Welburn were fixed upon her daughter. 
She saw« with some displeasure, that he went fre¬ 
quently to Mrs. Elwyn’s, and that he was very well 
received there. She dared not expostulate with 
Mrs. £lwyn, but contented herself with a few 
oblique hints of what might be the consequence if 
his visits were encouraged. To these hints Mrs. 
Elwyn paid no attention. 

Very much to Mrs. Delby’s joy, the day came 
ivhen Julia was to set out for London. That day 
came indeed, not so much to the satisfaction of 
Henry. He had not an opportunity to say much 
at parting; and had the opportunity been given 
him, he would have felt more eloquence in silence. 
“ You will think of me sometimes, Julia,said he 
to her. “ Do not forget me when you enjoy the 
gaities of London.’^ 

She looked at him with a smile. **' Do you 
think I shall ever forget you 
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There was a sort of emphasis laid on the word 
ever;,'and Julia blushed as if she had said too much. 
Henry could have knelt and thanked her; he felt 
all the assurance she meant to give; her parting 
look told him he might hope. He did hope, and 
saw her depart with something like a conviction 
that they would one day be united. 

He remained at Torley six months after the de> 
parture of Julia. His greatest pleasure was to vi¬ 
sit Mrs. Elwyn. This lady esteemed him very 
highly: his tenderness of heart, and simplicity of 
manners won her affection, and the relationship of 
mother and son was almost mutually felt and es¬ 
tablished in both their hearts. Mrs. Elwyn was 
the guardian, the friend of Julia. Henry knew 
Hhey corresponded, and he found that he could not 
help being very much attached to Mrs. Elwyn even 
on this account. 

Mrs. Elwyn did not frequently mention Julia. 
She adhered to her plan of neither encouraging 
nor opposing the attachment of Henry to her young 
ward. She was not yet convinced it was entirely 
mutual. A greater knowledge of the world might 
shake the constancy of Henry, or might make Julia 
indifferent to him. These changes were possible, 
and therefore Mrs. Elwyn determined to remain 
peutral. She could not however forbear reading 
to Henry a very short passage from Julia’s first 
letter to her, after she had arrived in London. No 
JUlBsage of Cicero certainly ever gave him half the 
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pleasure; and yet Julia Mid merely vrritten— 

S. Remember me kindly to Mr. Welburn.” 

These words expressed a great deal; at least 
Henry thought so, and he was particularly pleased 
with the word kindly^ and gave to it a more exten¬ 
sive meaning than perhaps Julia ever intended. 
Julia certainly felt a strong partiality for Henry 
Welbum; his person had pleased her eye, and his 
evident liking for herself had won a considerable 
share of her affection. She had yet no conception 
of the misety^ caused by love, and she knew very 
little of its hopes and fears. She very soon disco¬ 
vered that Welbum loved her; and this did not 
appear so very unnatural a degree of benevolence 
as to demand an immediate surrender of her heart, 
purely to shew how much she was obliged to him. 
She liked him better than any man she had ever 
seen; and if his affection had been not so soon evi¬ 
dent, and less apparent than it was, her partiality 
might have been provoked by some of the uncer¬ 
tainties of love, .into a more downright passion. 
She knew not yet so much of man, as to suppose 
the possibility of inconstancy. Henry had neither 
inclination, nor much power to disguise his feel¬ 
ings : Julia soon saw very plainly, that his heart 
was wholly hers: and his affections appeared too 
evidently and securely her’s td permit her to doubt 
that they would ever be another’s. 

But security in too early a stage of such an at¬ 
tachment, does not always afford pleasure. A wo¬ 
man, who too soon knows that she is beloved, and 

8 * 
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wRb does not dread in'fconstancy, sometimes be¬ 
comes indifFereot, from that wayward capricious- 
ness which loves pursuit better than enjoyment. 

Julia, when she bade adieu to Welbum, loved 
lum better than she had ever done before, and for 
some time afterwards thought of nothing else but 
Henry. She recollected every thing he had said 
to her; the respectful tenderness of his manner, 
the expression of his eye^ his animated counte¬ 
nance, his smile which was wont to answer hers, 
when their looks were directed to each other. She 
began to reproach herself that she had not appear¬ 
ed more warmly sensible to all his attentions. Oc¬ 
casions occurred to her, when she might have smil¬ 
ed more kindly, or spoken with more tenderness. 
She well recollected the pressure of his hand, at 
parting ; indeed she felt it more plainly and delight¬ 
fully afterwards, than at the moment it was given; 
and she thought that from common gratitude, her 
own hand might have been less passive. 

These reflections made Julia for a while pensive 
and sad ; but she arrived in London ; and a new 
world opened on her view. She had letters to 
Mrs. Elwyn’s friends, many of whom were of rank 
and fortune. The school to which she was sent, 
was one of the first in town, in one of the most fa¬ 
shionable squares, and fitted up with the greatest 

I 

elegance. Madame was kind; and with many 
companions naturally as gay as herself, Julia felt 
happy. Conscious of possessing talents and beau¬ 
ty, she saw herself admired and envied. Her skill 
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in musick could at any time command applaftise. 
Her studies were easy ; and she gave herself up to 
the hopes and pleasures which the new scenes a- 
round her were calculated to excite. 

A few weeks after she had written that little P. 
S. which had so charmed Welimrn, had any one 
asked her if she was in love with Henry; she would 
have blushed perhaps at the remembrance of her 
past feelings^ but she might with great truth have 
answered in the negative. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


She’s absent, but I hare her figure here, 

AihI every grace and rarity abmil her, . 

Alt by the pencil of niy memory. 

In living coloorsi, painted on my heart. 

Mi.8sixr.£it. 

Henry remained but a short time at home, after 
he had arrived there from Torley. His father had 
many reasons for not wishing him to remain at 
Daisy9 and he hastened his departur.: for college. 
Henry was not sorry to leave home again ; he was 
restless and unhappy. He rambled over his fa> 
vourite hills, and reposed in the woods as he had 
been wont to do, but every thing seemed changed: 
he felt that he rambled alone. The idea of Julia 
generally came to his mind with a feeling of uncer¬ 
tainty whether she would ever be his. He felt the 
necessity of study, to invigorate his mind. The so¬ 
litude of <he country was painful to him, and its 
tranquillity became irksome. He could repeat to 
himself that man was born to labour, and that life 
had its duties, which were not performed by spe¬ 
culation and reveries,. He knew that it was his 
duty to prepare himself for the most sacred, and 
the most useful of all professions; but his energies 
appeared lost in a feeling which overpowered his 
activity, and deprived him of his rest. He wished 
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to be continually in motion, and he had not suffi¬ 
cient resolution to apply to study. He attempted 
to read; his eyes would be fixed on the book with¬ 
out perceiving a single word; and his thoughts 
would almost insensibly steal away, to rest on Julia. 

Ashamed of his indolence and inattention, he 
would walk out with his book, determined to en¬ 
joy the heavens and philosophy together; then he 
would lie down near a water-fall in the glen, and 
almost forget that he had a book in his pocket. He 
often reproached himself for growing more selfish; 
he found not the same pleasure in walking with his 
mother as he had done formerly, and the company 
of his father was still more irksome. IVIrs. Wel- 
burn indeed did not frequently interrupt his solita¬ 
ry walks. She was not ill, but her countenance 
was pale; her expression often that of deep melan¬ 
choly ; she took less exercise than usual. Henry 
noticed these changes, but Mrs. Welburn professed 
herself well, and he was willing to believe her. 

But when the hour of parting came, her unusual 
grief shocked and alarmed him; she embraced him 
in tears ; she kissed him, but could not articulate 
a syllable. He felt her hand tremble violently as * 
she withdrew it from his. His father too appear¬ 
ed more sad than he had ever before seen him; 
and as he bade him farewell, Henry saw for the 
first lime in his life a tear upon the cheek of his 
father. 

After a journey the most dismal he had ever 
known, and after making himself miserable by the 
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most gloomy anticipations, and weighed down by 
a vague presentiment of future troubles, he arrived 
at Cambridge. 

Edward Sanwell was there before him ; and his 
strong mind and unbending steadiness were of in¬ 
finite service in awakening the energies and the 
ambition of young Welbiirn. The quick sensibili¬ 
ty of Henry to right and wrong j and the noble 
desire he felt after excellence of every kind, at 
length led him to a course of persevering study. 
At first he found it difficult to rivet his attention 
to the book be was reading; or to listen entirely 
to the lectures he attended; but he became inter¬ 
ested in the search after truth, and he very soon 
found a high pleasure in the success which attend¬ 
ed his exertions. He found it not difficult to ab¬ 
stain from the dissipation of his college. Vice, 
under the name of gaiety, did not deceive him. 
He had as keen a relish for pleasure as the gayest 
of the gay, and his disposition was formed for con¬ 
viviality ; but the sensuality of his colleglates dis¬ 
gusted him by its coarseness. He had a powerful 
protection against errour in that native repugnance 
against vice, in that sensitive feeling of innocence, 
which had not been impaired or sullied by a fami¬ 
liarity with the world. The idea of Julia served 
him as an amulet. Deeply and tenderly attached 
to this pure and amiable girl, he felt how unwor¬ 
thy he might become of her smiles, how little de¬ 
serving of that love^ which hs hoped would one 
day bless him with herself. Happy the man, whoy 
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in the morning of his days, does not lose by dissi- 
patioiiy the power of loving; who has not deadeA- 
ed-by his vices, that quick sensibility to the charm 
of a virtuous passion, which finds its happiness in 
the devotedness, and the noble homage of a pure 
exclusive affection! 

Henry passed his trials with a degree Of success, 
which brought him a letter of warm approbation, 
both from his lather and mother. He prepared to 
take orders, and began to look forward with some 
confidence to an honourable and a happy life. His 
ambition was not directed to wealth or dignities, 
but he wished to be extensively useful* as the mi¬ 
nister of a parish. His mother had directed his 
views to this end. He might wish for a rectory, 
instead of a curacy, but such a wish was only con¬ 
nected w'ith the idea of greater duties, and the more 
comfortable establishment of Julia. His prospects 
appeared tolerably bright, and he began to indulge 
in some very pleasing reveries. Immediately on 
taking his degree, he wrote to his mother, and de¬ 
tailed to her at some length, his plans for the fu¬ 
ture. He spoke of the room she was to occupy at 
the rectory house ; and the care she was to take of 
the education of his children. 

He had scarcely despatched this letter, when one 
arrived from his father, requesting him to return 
home, on account of the indisposition of his mo¬ 
ther. Henry could not obey this summons imme¬ 
diately, but in two days afterwards* he left Cam¬ 
bridge. 



CHAPTEH XVII. 


I heflr tlie roicc, 

And know tliat I indeed am niutherlcas. 


O look niton her face! ctcrnky 
Is siiadow’d tliei'c*. 

■\ViLSOJr. 


“How is my mother ?” said Henry tot he servant 
who opened him the door. 

The man stared. “ How is she! Sir.” 

“ She is not worse, I hope 

The man looked upon the ground. My mas¬ 
ter will know, Sirhe wished you to go to him in 
the study.” 

Cannot you tell me whether she is better or 
worse ?” said Henry, impatiently. 

The man had been in a hurry to open the study 
door, afraid to be asked any more questions ; and 
Henry entered the room with a certainty that his 
mother'was dangerously ill. 

He found his father sitting by an open window, 
which looked into the garden, and he appeared to 
look more than usually pale and sad. He advanc¬ 
ed to meet his son. “ Well, Henrysaid he, “ I 
expected you two days ago.” 
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I was detained at college^ Sir, longer th|ti I 
expected; and I did not consider your letter as a 
very urgent summons. But how is my mother 

Free from all pain now, my dear Henry.*^ 
Henry grew pale as death, his blood ran cold 
within him. Dead !”-»His voice was scarcely 
audible. Mr. Welburn took his hand, and tried 
to assume a tranquil air. “ You have only one pa¬ 
rent left now; your mother died yesterday morn¬ 
ing.” 

Henry heard him without betraying any violent 
emotion; he turned away, and sat down without 
speaking. He was at first too much bewildered 
by this sudden calamity, to feel it very acutely. 
His eyes were fixed upon the fire, and he seemed 
to remain in a state tsf stupidity. Mr. Welburn 
resumed his station at the window, and was as little 
disposed to speak. He continued to watch the 
clouds which were moving rapidly along the sky. 
The low voice of Henry roused his attention, “My 
mother died, and 1 did not see her! You did 
not,” continued he, ** tell me she was dangerous¬ 
ly ill ?” 

Nor was she in the least danger when 1 wrote 
to you, my dear Henry; she merely complained 
of slight indisposition.” 

“ I may see her now ?” ^ , 

^enry arose from his seat; the idea that he 
must behold her dead, overpowered him he sat 
down again, and burst into tears. “ Compose 

9 
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yourself to-night,” said Mr. Wclbum, and to¬ 
morrow I will lead you to her room.” 

No ; now, Sir, if you please.” 

Be it so, if you wish it.” 

Mr. Welburn took a candle, and was followed 
by his son to the apartment of Mrs. Welburn. 
When they entered the room, a sickly perfume 
arose from the flowers scattered upon the body. 
The coffln was placed upon the bed, and covered 
with a napkin. Mr. Welburn gently removed the 
cloth, and Henry beheld his mother,—>he stood 
and gazed upon her countenancehow sadly 
changed!—there was there no smile, no look of 
kindness, no animation;—the bloom which had 
rendered her so beautiful in life was gone;—the 
light from the candle, gleaming partially on the 
corpse, rendered the features more ghastly ; and 
an expression of paim which remained on her coun¬ 
tenance, appeared to mark the agony of her last 
moments. The eyes were as if painfully closed ; 
the cheeks pale and shrunk. Henry bent over the 
coffin—he touched her hand, which lay partially 
covered by the shroud; he almost started at the 
touch—he ^ut his lips to the forehead, which was 
partly shaded by ringlets of her dark-brown hair. 
He kissed her lips—but their warmth, their elasti¬ 
city, was gone—their coldness crept into his veins— 
he drew back with an unvoluntary horrour. ^^This 
is death!” said Mr Welburn: ** how wretched 
should we be if immortality were but a dream!” 
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He replaced the napkin; and Henry wept avlth 
bitterness, as he took a last look of the coffin which 
contained his mother. It seemed as if she yet 
lived, and he was forsaking her for ever. She 
is dead,*’ thought he, as Mr. Welburn closed the 
door, and we shall meet no more, till 1 become 
a corpse like her.” 

This idea was some consolation. He felt pow- 
eiful in a consciousness of immortality; and his 
imagination led him in a moment to the end of life. 
Death, which appeared dreadful when gazing on 
a corpse, seemed now to afford him the greatest 
comfort. He took the arm of his father—**^ When 
is the funeral ?” 

To-morrow,” replied Mr. Welburn ; ** cveiy 
preparation is made.—Retire to rest now, my dear 
son—-God bless you!” 

Henry could not answer—he returned his fa¬ 
ther’s embrace in silence^ and retired to his apart¬ 
ment. 



CHAPTER XVlIl. 


VVhut is it tliftt I clftBp ? 

No bivatiiingroim Aiy gt’aspt 

No lieart that bfats reply to mine; 

Yet, Leila! ret tiie form is thiue. 

All! were thy beauties e’er so cold, 
f care not—so my arms enfold 
Tbc alt they ever tvished to hold* 

Th 2 GtAorit; 

Mr. WfiLBTJRN returned to his study. He was 
a widower ;«->a book lay open before him, but he 
could thiuk only of his wife. He turr/^d gloomily 
to the firi^;—*the wind whistled through the door 
with a low tone of wintry desolation. Mr. Wel- 
burn was in general not much affected by sounds, 
but in his pres*.*ot Inood, the mournful playing of 
the night breeze gave him a sort of consolation. 
Nature appeared to sympathize with his affliction, 
and the plaintive cadence of the wind made his heart 
feel less desolate. The village clock struck the 
hour of twelve;—Mr. Welbum listened to the 
founds; some of them he heard distinctly, and 
.then the wind made them appear more distant and 
^indistinct;—the hour ^as tolled—then they ceased. 

In that church yard,'’ said he, aloud, my wife 
must be interred to-morrow, and then my future 
e^Btence will be a state of widowhood.” 
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He sighed at the anticipation; and rising, die 
threw up the sash. In the western part of the ho- 
rizon, the stars were rendered invisible by a dark 
mass of cloud ; above, the concave was clear, and 
they shone with great lustre ;-^a few detached 
clouds passed over them for a moment, and moved 
with silent rapidity towards the south-east. Some 
few fires were faintly blazing on the hills; and a 
light in a distant cottage was now seen like a star, 
and then disappeared. 

From the same window where he then stood, 
how often had he admired, with Mrs. Welbum, 
the evening landscape—had marked with her, the 
varied streaks of twilight, which succeeded to the 
setting sun—had listened with her to the sounds 
which from the upland village roseand from 
that spot where he then stood, had listened to her 
anticipations of another world.—And yet she was 
dead;—it appeared an illusionhe felt a desire 
to look upon her once again; “ and then,” thought 
he, 1 will submit to my destiny.’—He took a 
light from the table, and again entered the room 
where his Maria lay, and placed the candle nearer 
the corpse than before, that a stronger light might 
make the features less ghastly. He removed the 
covering. You did not look thus in your younger 
days, my Maria!” said he, in a low murmur: 
** vfhen first I loved you, then how blooming—^now 
how pale!” 

He looked steadfastly at her face, almost expect¬ 
ing she might breathe again, and look upon him 

9 * 
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wi^h her usual kindness. Every thing was still 
tjhe wind sometimes came in low murmurs along the 
passage, and then died away; the name of the can¬ 
dle was not even agitated. Mr. Welburn sat down 
bn the bed» and put his arm around the head of 
the coffin; with the other he put aside the ringlets 
of his wife, and pressed her forehead. The cold¬ 
ness did not chill him -he bent nearer to the face^ 
and gently kissed her eyelid. The memory of for¬ 
mer years made him forget his stoicismhe was 
ashamed to weep, yet the tears stole down his 
cheeks ;**-he was looking on the dead body of hie 
wife, with whom he had passed more than twenty 
happy years of his existence; and he felt, that if 
tears are ever pardonable in a man, it is when, af¬ 
ter such a union, he becomes a widower. He wip¬ 
ed them away, looking almost unconsciously round 
the room to seer that he was not observed. 

He began to arrange the flowers which had been 
liud upon the body, when one corner of the shroud 
accidentally fell from the neck, and left part of it ex¬ 
posed. The most bitter feelings made him hastily 
replace* it-he started up with a feeling of dis¬ 
gust yet he looked upon the face he had loved^ 
and again bent over it. Maria,” said he, in a lew 
whisper, “ you have forsaken me, but may the Al¬ 
mighty permit us to he united when my last hour 
shall be past, like thine !” 

He strained his lips to hers, and, covering the 
body, left the room. How tranquilly could 1 die 
toruight,” said he, as he entered his own apart- 
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meat what have 1 now to do in this world ? 1 
have indeed one tie-^1 have a son—yet that son 
jnav—O God!” 

m 

His eyes looked up to Heavenhe knelt down, 
and prayed for resignation. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


}fcr mind 

Had wandered fram its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
IVhieh is not of the earth. 

Loro Otmh 


* Stretch thy saving hand 

To a lone cast-away upon the sea. 

’’IVho hopes no resting plaee except in heaven. 

And oh! thb holy calm—this peace prafound-** 

That sky so glorious in infinitude— 

That eonniless host of softly burning 8tar% 

And dl that floating universe of light, 
idft up my ^irit far above the grave. 

And tell me that my pray*n are heard in heaven: 
fl feel th* OnDuiipotent is mereiful! 

WX&BOJU 

Welbvrm had for two years before his 
wife’s death been alarmed by the depression of 
spirits which occasionally afflicted her. Her fa¬ 
culties for a time would appear to be overpowered 
by a profound melancholy. She sometimes wept 
without any apparent cause; at other times reclin¬ 
ing her cheek on herhand, her eyes full of fire, 
were fixed on vacancy, and she appeared absorbed 
In a deep reverie. A few days before her deaths 
these symptoms appeared more alarming. Mr* 
Welbum sent for the physician who had before vi- 
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sited her, and inquired his opinion. Do you 
wish me to speak candidly as to what is her rSal 
disease said the Doctor. 

“ I do,” replied Mr. Welburn. 

** Then her melancholy, Sir, is such as I have 
reason to fear, may terminate in—” He stopt. 

** Insanity,” said Mr. Welburn, turning pale. 

The Doctor bowed.—*“ I was prepared for this. 
Her father told me of the malady in her family be¬ 
fore I married her.—But can nothing be done to 
save her reason ?” 

She must be amused and diverted by a change 
of scene; take her to a watering place, and I hope 
her spirits will return.” 

Mr. Welburn immediately went to his wife’l 
room, and proposed an excursion to the South of 
England. 1 will send for Henry,” said he; “he 
shall go with us; we will call upon your father as 
we go, and prevail upon him to join our party.” 

Mrs. Welburn was standing by the fire, sad and 
thoughtful. At the mention of her father, she 
looked quickly at her husband, her eyes sparkled, 
and, with a smile, she said in a low voice.—” Ah! 
I shall see my father no more.” 

Dear Maria, indeed 1 hope you will,” replied 
Welburn, 

The voice of tenderness in which her husband 
spoke these words, recalled Mrs. Welburn to her* 
self! She pressed her hand to her eyes, as if to 
close them by an effort, and Mr, Welburn perceiv* 
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cd that she was in tears. He tood her hand, and 
affectionately put her artn round his neck. 

“ Beloved Maria, why will you give way to this 
melancholy ? Think what I must suffer !'* 

Mrs. Welbum threw herself on his neck. “ In¬ 
deed 1 atii not unhappy* Shall I make you suffer 
for a moment! You, who have been to me all 
tenderness!” 

She wept. Mr. Welbum pressed her to his bo¬ 
som.—*^ Let us walk out, and be as thankful and 
happy as we have reason to be.—Come, let us 
wander up the glen.” 

Mrs. Welbum smiled. “ Let us go then.*^ 

Her spirits appeared to revive as they wandered 
up the delightful glen near Mr. Welburn’s house; 
and winding through a copse of elms and sycamores, 
they came to the summit of a hill which command¬ 
ed a fine view of the vale of Daisy ; the church of 
which appeared just below them. We will re¬ 
turn home through the church-yard,” said Mrs. 
\^bura. 

4^ Nay, not to-night, my love,” said her husband. 

“ Yes^, the walk will be delightfullet us go.” 

Mr. Welbum consented; but he trembled as he 
observed the wild quickness of her glance, and the 
fire which shone in her eyes, without any of their 
usual gentle softness. They descended down the 
path which led into the valley. 

The church was situated about half a mile from 
Mr. Welbum’s house, and near the western extre¬ 
mity of the vale. A yew tree, which appeared to 
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have flourished amidst the storms of many centt^ 
ries, stood on the eastern side of the church, sAd 
overshadowed, with its mighty arms, the graves 
where the ** forefathers of the hamlet*’ slept in ' 
peace. It was a fine evening at the end of au¬ 
tumn. The lobourcrs had not yet left the fields— 
waggons laden with corn were seen passing along 
the road ; and sometimes the shouts of harvest 
home, with songs of laughter, were heard in the 
stillness of the evening. As Mr. Welbum and his 
Maria entered the church-yard, two village dames 
passed them with gleanings on their heads. The 
one'was a rosy young damsel lately married^ the 
other was her mother: she had gleaned fifty 
years, yet was still strong and healthy; and her 
countenance, marked by a few wrinkles, was en¬ 
livened by a smile of content. Mrs. Welburn 
knew them both, and the salutation of good¬ 
night,” was given and returned with mutual good 
will.—“ How lightly,” said Mrs. Welbum, does 
that village dame trip over the ground where both her 
parents and some of her children sleep, and where 
herJ>ones must soon moulder by the side of theirs.*’ 

“ To this favour she must to/Mf,” said MK 
Welburn. 

“ Our children lie there,” continued his wife, 
as she turned to the spot where their remains were 
deposited. He felt her arm tremble within his. 

^ Let us be thankful, Maria. Providence has 
spared us a son, who will form the comfort of our 
declining years.” 
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They passed under the yew tree. The moon shone 
stiongly through its gloomy foliage, and threw a 
partial light on the surrounding tombs, which ap¬ 
peared continually to vary as a gentle breeze agitat¬ 
ed the smaller branches. Yet that tree,” said 
Mrs. Welburn, overshadowing the graves, and 
the moon-beams reposing on the turf, make death 
appear very amiable, as a sort of relaxation from 
the painful stretch of our existence.” 

It is an odu sort of comfort that we are to find 
in the grave,” replied Mr. Welburn. 

** Yet I love to conjecture where the soul will go 
when it leaves the body,” resumed Maria. If 
space is filled with innumerable worlds, to one of 
those worlds the soul must wing its flight, when 
^ the termination of existence shall give it liberty. 
Here it may be gradually advanced through more 
worlds than one, to a higher state of being; it may 
have to endure greater trials, or enjoy a more per¬ 
fect happiness, as it has been purified or degraded 
in this our world. Is not this probable 

It is at least not impossible.” 

In my father^s houseware many mamiom* 
This house is the universe, and those mansions 
must be the worlds which revolve around us.-r- 
Our souls, dear Wtlbum, may be destined to yon 
bright planet which appears so brilliant over that 
wood of firs.” • 

1 hope they will both be destined to the same 
world, my dear Maria, wherever that may be.” 
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** Yes! God is too merciful to separate two be¬ 
ings who love each other so tenderly.” 

‘ Mr. Welbum felt the affectionate pressure of her 
arm, as she seemed to draw him closer to her heart. 
A tear rose to his eye*-a presentiment of his fate 
agitated his mind with the most cruel apprehensions. 
The years of happiness that were passed, appeared 
but as an illusion, from which he was about to a- 
wake to the sad reality of misery. 

When they arrived at home, they found a letter 
£r!pm their son. He lamented, in affectionate terms, 
the indisposition of his mother, spoke with delight 
of their intended excursion; and promised to be at 
home in two days. 

This letter appeared to give Mrs. Welbum new 
spirits. She spake of her son with all the fondness 
of a mother, and she anticipated the pleasure of 
seeing her fad and seemed to have resumed all 
her native gaiety. Mr. Welbum appeared to par¬ 
take of her animation; but he saw madness play¬ 
ing in her smile, and the wild quickness of her 
glance filled him with terrour. She left the room, 
and Mr. Welbum sat down to read. . 

Mrs. Welbum went up to her chamber^ and 
threw open the window. The moon was nearly at 
the full s a few silvery clouds streaked the edge of 
the horizon; the air was cool, and the night breeze 
gei\^ly agitated the jessamine *which grew around 
the window, and then completely died away. The 
meadows on each side the river were covered w iih 
a white vapour, which rising to a considerable 

10 
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height, extended far along the valley, curled into a 
variety of forms, in some parts almost transparent, 
in others more condensed, and a of darker colour. 
Not even the barking of a dog was heard; but the 
hooting of an owl from the neighbouring glen^ 
echoed down the vale.—Lights were seen in the 
village, and twinkled from the windows of the cot¬ 
tages, scattered on the hills. The light of the 
moon rendered many of the stars invisible; but 
those of a greater magnitude shone brightly in the 
heavens. 

Mrs. Welburn recognized the brilliant world she 
had fancied as an abode for her own soul. It shone 
over a wood of ancient Scotch firs, which covered 
with gloomy grandeur the hill of Stalwcil, rising 
almost immediately eastward of the church. 

Mrs. Welburn gazed at it, and the idea of death 
again took possession of her soul. How mysteri> 
ou$ is that hereditary temperament which can over¬ 
power the will, and make it subservient to certain 
thoughts, which not all our efforts can banish for a 
moment! Death appeared to Maria, still young 
and beautiful, necessary and delightful. A fire 
within seemed to be painfully pent up, and to burn 
for liberty, that it might ascend to its native hea¬ 
ven.—Death, love, and eternity, were so closely 
connected in her mind, that her heart felt trammell¬ 
ed by existence. SKe was overpowered by a wish 
for infinity. Life appeared to her as a feeble cloud, 
which being dissipated, she would enjoy unknown 
ielicit}^ She looked at the heavens, and felt us if 
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death would teach her the secret of their birthf and 
make known to her the sublime mystery of all iheir 
harmonies. She beheld the valley tranquil, and en¬ 
lightened by the moon—the dark shade of the 
woods—and the silvery light of the mist, which lay 
upon the meadows. All this appeared to her hut 
AS a fine painting, imitating an original still more 
beautiful. She thought she saw, as through a prism, 
colours which only dazzled her. This prism brokt ii 
by tleath, the confusion of the colours would, she 
imagined, be lost in a light which would shew to her 
objects in their perfect beauty. She thought upon 
her husband—and the idea of him made her anx 
ious to get rid of life. She felt as if she would 
hasten to love him yet more tenderly ; as if conju¬ 
gal enthsiasm would become more vivid in heaven, 
and as if love in eternity would be inexpressibly 
more delightful than she could feel it then. The 
past and the present, as connected with this world, 
were to hei: annihilated—she thought only of the 
present as connected with immortality, ** Yes,” 
she continued to repeat to herself, ‘‘ I will love in 
eternity, with a rapture I cannot know now.' A 
light from the throne of God will beam upon my 
spirit when it shall advance before Him—then will 
delight the most intense begin ! Almighty Father, 
I am ready to depart! Oh ! 1ft a beam of thy glo¬ 
ry play around my soul, as I ascend to Thee !” 

She knelt, and looked to heaven—-a bitter sense 
of insanity shot through her brain with the keenest 
anguish—a transient gleam of reason came upon 
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her.inind-^it was but for a moment. She hastily 
withdrew her hands, which had been painfully 
*-pressed upon her forehead-—she advanced to the 
dressing table—her face was deeply crimsoned by 
an unconscious blush, as she took in her hands the 
instrument of death.—She looked upon it—raised 
her eyes to heaven, and smiled. It was her last, 
most beauteous smile—a smile of the deepest mad- 
ness.—She heard footsteps on the stairs—the door 
was fastened—some one tried to open it, and then 
knocked.—The voice of her husband tenderly pro¬ 
nounced her name—her face instantly grew pale— 
she raised her arm with a determined energy.— 
The door was burst open—her husband entered*— 
he rushed towards her—it was too late—the deed 
was done—after one convulsive sob^ she expired 
upon his bosom. 



CHAPTER XX. 


What tliouRh cncnth our feet the earthly mould 
Of virtue, beauty, youth, and genius lie 
111 glim decay! Yet rcuiiid us wc behold 
The cheering emblems of eternity ; 

Whtt voioc divine is theirs ? 

WiiBosr. 

The dead give little trouble.—A coffiiif a shroud 
—a grave—and a' few attendants to commit the 
body to the dust, are all that is necessary to the 
temporal denouement of human life. 

Mr. Welburn and his son, as chief mourners^ 
followed the body of Mrs. Welburn to the grave. 
The inhabitauts of the vale of Daisy, and of the 
hills and glens which bound it, came in crowds to 
the funeral. Some to stare out of mere curiosity; 
others to gossip about the manner of her death ; 
and a few with feelings of real grief at the loss of 
their benefactress. Plenrv leaned upon his father, 
bathed in tears. He trembled as he heard the fu* 
neral service drawing to a close ; and when the- 
earth sounded upon the coffin of his mother, he 
felt as if he could gladly have sank into her grave, 
and have been buried with her.* Mr. Welbui n was 
apparently tranquil; his countenance was pale, but 
shr*!v«:d little sign of grief or of any emotion. His 
will- w as a suii'itL—his only child carrying mad¬ 
ness in his veins—himself a widower—yet he wept 
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|iot%i As he witnessed the last offices paid to her 
he had so tenderly loved, the strange mystery of 
Hfe and death occupied his thoughts. His aflic- 
l^on was softened into a silent contemplation of the 
existence which he felt, and the grave which he 
l>eheld.—-How contrasted! The one was passing 
away with every pulsation of his heart, the other 
evened before him as a permanent dwelling for the 
human race. He felt happy that every thing was 
transient—that this earth, filled with life, and 
tombs, was passing on to the end of its destiny. He 
beheld without a tear, all that remained of his un¬ 
fortunate wife committed to the earth. In the 
meridian of her life, still young and beautiful^ 
bound to the world by the most endearing ties, she 
had pursued the image of a more perfect happiness 
to the throne of the Almighty—she had deserted 
the duties of a wife and mother.—*^ But her grave 
is hallowed by madness ; and the fine tranquillity 
of the evening appears to bespeak a divine pardon, 
which secures her eternal happiness.” Mr. Wel- 
bum felf that she was pardoned. 

The mourners and spectators returned to their 
dwellings. The birds of night forsaking the 
Ancient yew, began to flit over the new filled grave 
where lay Maria Welbum ; and the gentle dews of 
evening fell for the first time upon the turf which 
covered her. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


The diread of our life would he daric» Heev*ii kuov^, 

If it were not with AieiKlship and love intertwii/d ; 

And 1 care not how soon I may auik to repose. 

When these hlessiugs shall eease to be dear to my nund. 

MoobKi 


“ From Edward Sanwell to Henry 
WelburnJ* 

Y ou are but an idle correspondent. 1 expected 
to have heard before now, that you had set out oil 
your excursion. I hope your mother is quite re¬ 
covered, and that you are enjoying your walks 
around Daisy* and the society oi the Daisy maidens* 

1 have been at Torley more than a fortnight. I 
was ordained just after I left college; and I have 
preached once in this parish church. You should 
have heard my eloquence. Before whom, think 
you, had I the honour of preaching No less a 
personage, than Doctor Delby, and no less an in¬ 
teresting girl, than his daughter Julia. She ta 
gr.wn a very woman; her person is improved*' 
and you will think it very charming. I fancy, and^ 
Jt may be only fancy, that she is not much bette|^ 
for a London boarding-school. I believe she *#•' 
more accomplished; and a girl more thoroughly 
accomplished* never existed. She has too much 
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tense to be affected^ but I think she is become some* 
what more dashing, and a good deal attached to 
the splendour and gaieties of high life* Her ad¬ 
dress is more fashionable, but, 1 think, something 
le^s natural than before. Her smile, however, is 
same, and I am sure her heart is as good as 
tver.—But 1 have something to tell you not very 
pleasant. I would not give you pain, but let me 
whisper, that if you wish to gain this prize, }'ou 
must lose no time in coming to secure it. When I 
arrived here, 1 found Captain Elgar, Mrs. Klwyn's 
nephew. I understand he was introduced to Julia 
in London^ and came down with her in the maiL 
Henry, 1 will conceal nothing from you. Ilis mar¬ 
riage with Julia is talked of, as a thing perfectly 
settled. She does not now reside at Elmsey lodge, 
nor can 1 positively say that any uflfection subsists 
between her and the Captain. She cannot avoid 
being frequently in his company; and 1 do believe 
tliere is a little flirtation. 

“ Mrs, Delby would^ if possible, have Captain 
Elgar continually with Julia. She gives very 
broad hints*, that the match is quite settled; and 
has spoken in one party of the carriage, of wnich 
she has already fixed the colour. Captain Elgar is 
'a formidable rival. He is a very handsome fine 
y^imking fellow ; has been twice wounded ; and has 
ftfbe frank, noble air, and all the confidence, of a' 
British soldier. I have been twice in his compa- 
By, and to tell the truth, I like bim very much He 
paid a good ueul ot attention to Julia, and was de- 
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lighted with her playing. 1 thought she was pleas¬ 
ed with him, but still I doubt whether she loves 
him, and I also doubt whether he is really attach¬ 
ed to her. But he may wish to have the eclat of' 
a beautiful, dashing wife, without caring much for 
her. Therefore, I say again, come hither, and 
look after your prize. 

** As to Dr. Delby, he does not trouble himself 
to advance this match; and I do not think he likes 
the Captain, who laughed, sans ceremonie^ at one 
of his theories, and told the philosopher, that it 
might be very profoundy but that to him it was 
perfectly unintelligible. But I must have done* 
When will you come to Torley f I long to have 
you here. 

“ Ever yours, 

Edwaed Sakwell." 
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** From Henry Welhurn to EdtvarH 
Sanwelh 

I HAVE only one parent now, my dear Snnwell. 
My mother is dead—dead and buried. She ex¬ 
pired the day before I arrived at home.-~I have 
seen her corpse, and I have seen her laid in her 
grave.—*It almost appears an illusion, the event 
was so sudden.—I do not see her in the parlour, 
where she used to sit.—She is not here now to 
take Jong w alks, leaning on my arm.—Yet I often 
£incy her still with me—sometimes 1 almost see 
her smiUng upon me, and listen to the sound of her 
voice—but then I remember the chilling feel of her 
forehead, as she lay in her coffin—the cold kiss of 
her lips, which almost made me shudder—I repeat 
to myself that she is dead, and I endeavour to be 
convinced she will return no more. 

** I had formed many plans for future happi¬ 
ness ;—in all these my mother was included. In¬ 
deed I felt all my obligations to her; 1 remember¬ 
ed all her tenderness—her anxiety for my welfare— 
and her constant wishes that I might be happy.— 
I wished to convince her that I could be grateful; 
to shew by every attention how affectionately I was 
* attached to her. Had she lived!—but it is now 
over.—1 think I never gave her intentional urea- 
siness during her life; and it is some satisfaction to 
reflect on this. 1 have not learned that she men¬ 
tioned me in her last hours. Her death, 1 believe, 
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was too sudden—yet I wish she had left me soijfie 
kind remembrance—if she had only blessed me to 
my father!—But if she sees me now, if she thinks 
of me in Heaven, I know that she has blessed me* 

** When I last saw her, we talked about Julia. 
1 was then full of hope—I spoke about my mar¬ 
riage—a parsonage house—a delightful garden— 
and a happy fire side. My mother was to be there; 
and if I had children, she was to nurse them, 
and give them such lessons as she had given to 
their father. She encouraged me to hope for Ju¬ 
lia ; and entered with delight into all my plans of 
d(jmestick happiness.—How far in perspective does 
that happiness appear now, Sanwell! My mother 
will never enjoy it with me. 

“ Your letter made me feel like a fool.—1 could 
have shed some tears, but I was too proud to do 
have built my visionary fabrick of felicity 
upo^ the devoted attachment of a woman. It is 
perhaps a weak foundation. Stronger minds like 
yours, may be happy without love, and may be too 
independent to feel it; but I will confess to you, 
that love is to me every thing. The devotion, the 
possession of a creature to whom 1 had given my 
whole heart, seems the great charm which renders 
existence valuable.—I know what you would say,— 
I see you smile with a conscious superiority to such 
wt'akness.—You talk to me of duty.—Give .me 
Julia, and what duties are there which 1 would not 
perform without her I might, indeed, perform 
them, from a sense of right, and feel some satisfac- 
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tion from acting well—but where is the being who 
is to enjoy this pleasure with me, whose counte¬ 
nance is to reflect it ? Think of me as you please, 
dear Sanwell, but my ideas of happiness in this 
world are associated with love for woman. I long 
to love—and to be dearly beloved, and cherished 
by a tender delightful being, who shall call me her 
husband—her own Henry. My heart yearns to be 
satisfied with a passion, pure, constant, and tender, 
from such a girl as Julia. 

This seems to me very natural,—You may 
think me very weak I may be so, but it is a 
weakness I cannot help.—Notwithstanding your 
information about Elgar, I do not despair, although 
I was inclined to do so at first; but I think Julia 
had some partiality for me when 1 was at Torley. 
1 think she has not forgotten me. She knows well 
enough how much 1 am attached to her, and^% 
possible that the recollection of this may plead in 
my favour.—Captain Elgar will have a large for* 
tune» but surely Julia would not decide between 
us on mercenary views. If so, 1 think 1 could re¬ 
sign her*without much pain ; but she is too noble, 
too generous, to give away her heart for money. 
Depend upon it, London has not really altered her. 
. A little novel polish, insensibly gained at a London 
boarding-school, may have made her appear alter¬ 
ed for the worse ; but 1 am sure she is jusr as 
charmin^^nd as good as ever. 

I will tell you our plansMy father intends 
leaving this country. He wishes to quit it as soon 
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as possible; and we shall be at Torley in a short 
tame; that is, immediately after I have beeif or¬ 
dained. He will take a house there, and some 
land> in its neighbourhood, and I shall reside with ^ 
him, till I procure a living, of which at present, I ^ 
have no sort of prospect. In case of such an 
event as my marriage, he has generously promised . 
to allow me five hundred a-year; leaving to him¬ 
self only the same income, which he says will be 
more than sufficient to supply the wants of an old - 
widower. He is an excellent parent, and was so 
tenderly attached to my mother—hut he has a 
sternness which forbids me to tell him aU the 
feelings of my own heart, for fear of his ridicule. 
In my mother I have lost a friend who knew all my 
thoughts, and appeared interested in the most tri¬ 
vial feelings. What a chasm does her deadi a{^>ea» 
to have made in my existence I’* 
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wanoB, tlic Tjqtonrs i nniid lln u)niui1*uii<. fu.'t’d 
Melt into rooi'n, ami lightanakrs tlir voile], 

Man lias anotiicr ria} to ss>ill the past. 

And lead liim neat* to little but liis last. 

But mighty iialnrt'bound' a&ftom Iili biitb. 

The sun is in tlie heavens, and life rm < aiih, 

Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 

Health on the gale, and (reshness iii the btreair. 

CiULUJw Haiioid 


M>. WcLBURNwas indeed ver}'anxious to leave 
the vale of Daisy ; and even liciore he could find a 
purchaser for his house, he Axed the day for his 
departure* The manner of his wiic^s death was 
unavoidably known ; and he was in constant dread 
lest any one, by inadvertence or officiousness, should 
inform his son. Alter such an event, he ick a re¬ 
luctance to sec or be seen by any of his neighbours. 
He would receive no visitors ; and his walks w'ere 
generally tpken in the evening in the most sequestered 
glens. Every place around Daisy awakened the most 
painful reflections; and he determined to leave DaU 


ever to return there. Ue caused a plain tomb- 
be placed over the grave which contained 
and children; and when this duty was per- 
fii|H|ed, he had nothing to detain him longer, and 
kfffhs ready to leave the place, where more than 
twentf )^ears of his Me had happily passed away. 
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He would mention his departure to no one but 
Henry, on whom he imposed silence. 

The chaise was at his door at an early hour, 
that he might excite no observation. It was a fine 
morning in spring. The mist ^ay upon the mea¬ 
dows, rising above the river to a certain height^ 
over which the hills and woods were seen in 
the grey light of morning. In the east the sky 
was streaked by clouds of the most brilliant orange 
colour ; their edges appeared of a darker hue; and 
the whole concave appeared to partake of the glo¬ 
ries which preceded the rising of the sun. The 
hedges were still wet with dew. The red-breast 
and the chalEe.ch strained their early song, as if in 
I'ivalship to eiicli ; ilie Ir.r!;,^ ri.- inj fro'.;! the 
stubbie, sang, as he stjared to the gale of hea-, 
ven.” Rooks were seen flying over the valW to 
seek their food in the new ploughedfl Id; smoke 
already began to rise from the cottages; labourers 
were going to their daily work» with the provision 
for the day neatly placed by their wives in the lit¬ 
tle basket which was slung by a stick over their 
shoulders. Children, half dressed, ran to the 
doors to see the carriage pass along the road, whilst 
their mothers looked for a moment from their win¬ 
dows, and then resumed their occupation, wonder¬ 
ing why gentle folks” should get up so early. 

/TJ^e young maidens were ^ing to the pastures 
with milk pails under their arms, the colour of their 
arms vy ing wdth the rose which bloomed upon their 
cheeks. Some, more modest looked down upon 
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the road; others would cast a side glance at the 
travellers as they passed, and then snatch a hasty 
look behind them, to see why the favourite vil- 
^ge lad, as he went to his work, had not over- 
^ ^ken them. A heart like Henry’s could not re- 
• fuse the response (ff gladness to this daily resurrec¬ 
tion of nature. He felt these general signs of 
happiness awaken hope and joy in his own bosom ; 
and he willingly gave himself to the most pleasing 
visions of love and domestick life. The recollec¬ 
tion of his mother came to his mind with a gentle 
regret, which chastened without destroying his an¬ 
ticipations of felicity. He would not think of a 
rival—he was on the road to Torley—^nd he saw 
Julia as a charming girl who would accept the 
warm devotion of his heart; and, as a reward for 
his attachments bless him with herself, and with an 
affection as devoted as his own. 

Mr. Wclbum’s feelings were very different. 

'' During the first stage he scarcely spoke. A varie¬ 
ty of scenery passed before his eyes, and he beheld 
it with indifference. The splendour of the rising 
sun, as he began to illumine the western hills, and 
to absorb'' the brilliant colours of the eastern sky in 
one blaze of light—this spectacle, which made 
'Henry almost delighted with his very existence, was 
seen by Mr. Welbum without any emotion; it 
' made him only more sad. The animated face of 
nature, the healthy contented looks of the peasan¬ 
try gave him no pleasure: he felt indifferent to 
emotions of every kind. He thought on what was 
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past with sadness, but not with grief. The ^orid 
had nothing new to offer him. He had tried its- 
pleasures; he had enjoyed and suffered ; and what* 
ever trials he might meet in future, would, he ini- ^ 
agined, come to a heart prepared to endure pain,' 
but incapable for ever of feeling happy. He knew 
that he must now endure life as he had before en¬ 


joyed it; he saw in perspective the little pleasure 
his future years would bring; he felt the folly even 
of being sad, and he endeavoured to chill himself 
into a state of philosophick tranquillity, careless of 
every thing, and prepared for any thing. 

The travellers remained a few days in the dioce¬ 
san city ; and when Henry had been received into 
the bosom of the church, as one of its ministers^ 


they continued their journey to Torley. 

As they came near the town, Henry felt all his 
hopes die away, and he began to torment himself 
by conjecturing possibilities. Julia might have 
forgotten him; her welcome might be formal, 
polite, and cold; her heart might have been won by 
the fine person, and gay address of a British offi¬ 
cer-—how much better calculated to ’please a 
woman than his own shy manners. Captain El¬ 
gar having seen much of the world, his conversa¬ 
tion would be full of anecdotes, related with a grace 
and vivacity, naturally delightful to a young girl 
.\i\sfi Julia; and then his fortune—that might have 
some weight. For himself, what had he to oppose 


to such a formidable rival ? A personal appear¬ 


ance not displeasing perhaps, but probably far less 

11 * 
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fl^^ivatrag than Captain Elgar's; a fortime, which 
"pompared to hts, was barely a competency, and he 
|a>uld hold forth no prospect of increasing it. All 
jkis pretensions—pretensions he had none. He 
'^ipould offer her a devoted heart, an affection as pure, 
irann, and tender, as ever man felt for woman. 
;Jn this, and this only, Henry thought he could 
rival Elgar. His spirits sank within him; he call¬ 
ed himseli weak—effeminate—a fool—but he could 
not help feeling as if Julia was a prize destined 
for another. 

They came within view of Torley, and began to 
descend the hill which overboked the town. It 
. was a fine afternoon ; and the sun gave a warm 
colouring to the land-scape before them. Henry 
himself became more and more agitated. Julia 
might probably be walking out on the road they 
were travelling. He looked anxiously from the 
chaise windows; the next moment leaning back, as 
if dreading to discover her walking with Captain 
Elgar. When they entered the town, his attention 
increased; he eyed every female form, and saw 
coming towards them two young ladies, one of 
whom he recognized to be Julia. He hid himself 
in the chaise; his heart throbbed violently; he felt 
the blood recede from his cheeks; the ladies ap- 
' proached, he shoved himself with a great effort close 
to the Window, and determined to look at tlvsnt.. 
He did so in an agony of expectation, whether Julia 
l^l^ld recognize him, and whether she would smile 
him. It was not Julia—and he sank back in 
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the chaise, almost overcome by his feeliags. He 
was like a convict suddenly reprieved from d^tb«« 
his frame still trembled, and he was yet quite pal% 
when the chaise stopt at the inn, and they alighted* 
He did not dare to walk out, lest he should meafe 
Julia and the Captain. Such a rencontre in the 
streets, he knew would make him feel and act like 
a fool. Yet he could not help looking Irequently 
from the window, but saw none ol his old friends* 
Dinner was ordered, and Henry determined to 
call in the evening at Dr Delb^ *b. 

** Is Dr. Dclby at home s lid Mr. Welbum to 
the waiter, as he was bringing in the dinner, know* 
ing that his son would be glad of some information* 
He is at home, Sir ; and 1 think. Sir, never 
better in his lile, Sir. He looks amazingly fine 
and fresh, as blooming as a >oung man of twenty. 
It is wonderful*—>you will be quite astonished^ 
Sir.” 

** Miss Delby is lately come from London t Is 
she at home F” 

She is, Sir.” 

He walked away to the sideboard. VYes, Sir,” 
continued the man, ** Miss Delb^ is, we all hope, 
going to be married.”—Henry’s hand trembled 
—In fact. Sir, we may say that the match is set* 
tied. The Ca|)iam is a very fine man—plenty of 
paoney, Sir,—which you kdow. Sir—” 

” Bring me a buttle of wine,” said Mr. Welbunij) 
seeing the pale countenance of his son, and tired 
of the man's \ olubiiity. This is the gossip of a 
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c6untt7 town,” said his father* “ Marriages arc 
settle at tea-tableSf and in tap-rooms, without any 
k&tenUon of matrimony in the parties themselves*’^ 
Henry thought that it might be thus in the case 
4>f Julia and Captain Klgar;—he felt re-animated 
with the hupe that the tale he had beard was mere 
gossip; and he eat his dinner with an appetite, 
which the waiter had nearly spoiled* 

• After dinner he went up to prepare for his visit. 
He dressed with a good deal of care, as if his future 
happiness depended on his present appearance. 
He had no great degree of vanity; yet he looked 
in the glass rather longer than usual. But the 
sight of his own face did not just then give him 
much satisfaction; it was pale, and thin. He felt 
that Captain Elgar’s face might be much hand¬ 
somer ; yet he thought it possible that Julia might 
love himself, from the good-enough sort of ex¬ 
pression which he imagined was in his e3'es. He 
turned away, half ashamed of a feeling of vanity 
which gave rise to such a thought;—he looked at 
his watch twenty times before the minute hand 
pointed to.the hour of tea. He wished ior his fa- 
therms company; but Mr. Welburn declined go¬ 
ing, and Henry set out alone. 

“ Is Dr* Dclby at home ?” said he to a maid¬ 
servant who opened the door. 

How do you do, Birr” said the girl, smilipg ' 
and curtesying. “ Miss Dolby is in the parlour.” 

“ The Doctor ?” said Henry. 
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Yes, Sir, he is in; and Miss Delby is with 
him.” 

Stop a little,” said Henry, as she was hurry* 
ing to open the doar.-^-The maid turned, still with 
a smile ou her face, which Henry felt stealing over 
his own. He pnllcd oiT his great coat, and took 
out his hatuikcrcliicf. The maid thought he did 
all this very slowly; and opening the door, as 
Henry thought in a great hurry, and before he was 
quite rp;\"!y, he h *.»rd her say, “ Here is young 
Mr. Wclbuin.”—He then walked forward. 

“ Young Mr. Welbuin !--I am very glad to see 
you,” said the Doctor, coming forward, and giv¬ 
ing him a hearty shake by the hand. 

Henry was glad to quit his grasp, to take the 
hand of Julia, which was held out to him. The 
touch and smile which accompanied it were almost 
electrick -he thought not of Captain Elgar, and 
he could return with greater pleasure the salutation 
of Mrs. Delby, which was meant to be very polite. 

When he had answered the first very common 
inquiries, as when he came to Torley ? what route 
he came ? how long he h.id hern upon ihe road i 
Henry had more leisure to observe Julia. Her 
form was more womanly. She was somewhat 
grown, and her figure very much improved; but 
her countenance was just the same, and her address 
' aj natural, and her smile aS winning, as when he 
had seen her last. 

Henry paid little attention to Mrs. Delhy ; her 
presence was this time no restraint upon him. He 
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placed himself by the side of Julia* and engaged 
her in conversation in a low voice, which sometimes 
approached to a half whisper. Mrs. Delby eyed 
them from time to time with a keen look of dis¬ 
pleasure. When her eye met that of her daughter’s, 
’ ahe would make the look more significant. Julia 
' understood her wishes, but she paid her no atten¬ 
tion. She felt herself very happy, and she saw no 
possible reason why she sliould loi.k grave, or 
frown, when a smile of jo\ was pla\ ing in her e\es, 
and on her lips. 

Dr. Delby was iii great good humour, and now 
and then made some learned inquiries concerning 
the den^Nitv of the air in the nonh England— 
me range i,f’ the th'ni—th^ ountiu cipaci- 
ty of the natives, and uditr similar quesdons, all 
shewing the curiosity of a great mind. 

Fortunately for Henry—unfortunately perhaps 
for the world in general-—the Doctor*s mind was 
not just then occupied by any new theory, and the 
evening passed, as Henry thought, very rapidly 
away, without any philosophical discussions on 
the harmony of the vegetable w’orld. Nothing 
was said Iven by the celebrated Doctor worth re¬ 
cording, and Henry enjoyed common chit-chat 
with Julia ; delighted at every glance of her eye 
—catching every modulation of her voice—.and 
happy, he knew not why, to feel himself near her, 
even when they said nothing. He made mai.y 
inquiries after Mrs. Elwvn. ** I hear that her 
nephew is come to Torlt y ?” said Henry. 
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** Yes,’’ said Julia, half blushing, as she looked 
up and smiled; he escorted me irom London—- 
we travelled together/’ 

Henry did not quite understand the blush. 
“ How did you like him ?” 

“ Oh, very much : he is remarkably handsome, 
and very good natured. Besides, were he more 
disagreeable than he is, 1 should like him as the 
nephew of Mrs, Elwyn.” 

Julia said this without any embarrassment.— 
Henry felt not quite at ease ; but he was a good 
deal assured by the manner in which she praised 
the Captain. “ Have you been at Elnisey Lodge 
lately r” said he. 

1 have engaged to call there to morrow.” 

“ A) e ; you had better go together,” said the 
Doctor. 

dr 

My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Delby, casting a 
tremendous look at the philosopher. 

“ II Miss Delby will permit me ?” said Heniy, 
looking at her. 

The colour had stolen upon her cheeks; but she 
smiled, and moved her approbation. The hour 
tvas fixed, and Himry felt that he could have listen¬ 
ed patiently to one of the Doctor*s longest thee* 
,ries. 

He rose to depart, and with a face, whose cveiy 
expression spoke the most ardent love, he offered 
his hand to Julia as he bade her good-night. It 
was not easy to misundi-rstand th»- glance of his 
eye, and the pressure of his hand*—Julia felt then, 
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aod felt her cheeks growing warm by a blush 
which n^sc to betray her own feelings. 

Never hdd the stars of Heaven appeared to Henry 
80 beautiful as they did in his walk that night, from 
’Or. Delb\ to the inn. Never had the waves mur- 
;inured on the shore so musically ii his car. He 
felt his htart glow with gratitude for his very exis¬ 
tence, which then was so delightful. He gave him¬ 
self up to hope and joy; evil days appeared far off; 
and he could not help imagining, that if some men 
were born only to trouble, others might be born to 
happiness, even in this world. 

His father observed the animation of his coun¬ 
tenance when he entered the room. He listened 
to the hopes which Henry could not conceal. He 
remembered the time when he was equally in love, 
and equally sanguine he saw how cruelly his son’s 
expectations of happiness might end in lasting mi¬ 
sery. He almost wished, by some chance or other, 
Henry might learn the cause of his mother’s death. 
He imagined, as a father, he ought not to conceal 
it. To tell him, would be to render his future life 
solitary' and miserable-«>the chance of his marriage 
with Julia would be broken off. Yet could he suf¬ 
fer his son to marry an unsuspecting girl, and en¬ 
tail upon their children the dreadful malady he 
carried in his veins! The idea that this malady 
was caused by his own marriage, gave him a {>ang 
of keen remorse.—Whilst the unconscious Henry 
was conning over the looks, the words, and smiles 
of Julia, and dreaming of love and happiness, Mr. 
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Welburn was censuring himself, and debatin^how 
to act. At one moment he resolved that things 
should take their course, and Henry be left to the > 
chance of learning his misfortune by experience* 
He blamed himself for yielding to Henry’s wish to 
return to Torley ; but he had yielded, and he per« 
ceived the likelihood of his speedy marriage. He 
shrunk •from the task which he saw it was his duty 
to perform. 

He finally determined that Henry should know 
the evils which lay before him, and that Dr. Delby 
and his daughter should know the consequences 
which might result from a marriage with his son. 
In what maimer to inform them, he could not then 
decide; but that it was his duty to inform them 
was very evident, and in some way or other he de* 
termined to do so. 


12 
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Aniuemcnts comted me on evciy !^u; and yet 1 felt the want of 
something. Wlien I looked fiiilhcr into lifi*—when 1 thniight of the 
joys and sottovb which await us moitals, I could not but wisii for a Iius* 
bandf who would accomi>any me through the vicisbitudcs of tliis world, 
who, in return for my unbounded love, would become in my age a 
ftiend and protector. 

Gkbmaxt Toxatbe. 


JULiA Delby felt that all her best affections were 
given to Henry Welburn, and the conviction that 
he loved her as ardently as ever^ made her little less 
happy than Henry himself. His appearance ; the 
respectful ardour of his manner; the speaking 
glances of his eye; the parting pressure of his hand, 
told her plainly how much she was beloved. She 
thought he was improved by losing some of his ti¬ 
midity ; but she was gratified to reflect, that while 
every look and attention told her how much she 
^s beloved, every glance and every motion spoke 
a homage the most pure and respectful. Julia's 
residence in London had at first dazzled her^ and 
made her form some very aspiring wishes. She 
was introduced, by the letters of Mrs. Elwyn, into 
the society of the nV>ble, the affluent, and the jgay. 
Every thing around her spoke of enjoyment.—She 
quickly saw how much notice and attention riches 
clDuld. procure, and how little mere merit was re 
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garded when not recommended by wealth or^sh- 
iop. This she found to be especially the case 
where wopnen were concerned. A man of known ^ 
talents, even without fortune or great connexions^^ 
is well received in the drawing rooms of the great;" 
but his wife is a very different personage; her mer- 
rit may be greats but if she cannot command an 
equipage, and afford parties equal to such socie* 
ty—-if she Is neither fashionable, or a woman of 
family, she will soon find herself sinking to a cir¬ 
cle below that which would receive her husband. 
Julia at first sighed for rank, and that distinction 
she saw rank could so easily procure. The coro¬ 
nets which adorned the carriages of the great daily 
rolling through the streets—^the eagerness with 
which titles were pronounced by girls in the school 
—the contempt they shewed for a mere Mrs. who 
was neither rich nor fashionable—the deference 
which she saw that Madame paid to the girls of 
rank who boarded in her houseall this made Ju¬ 
lia’s heart give many a sigh for a large fortune and 
a coronet, and form some plans for making a rich 
conquest, whenever she should have an oppor¬ 
tunity. Welburn seemed far below her. The wife 
of a country clergyman !—immured far from town 
—from theatres—from routes—from all admiration 
bpt that of her husband-—seeiped a state to which 
8he1:ould never stoop. 

So thought Julia for a time, whilst the gaieties 
and the dazzling society to which she had been in¬ 
troduced had the charm of novelty. This charm 
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j^adi'Blly wore away. She became accustomed to 
j^ys> to routes, and to the sight of titled men and 
hWomen, as well as of carriages with coronets. Her 
nfiind was naturally too penetrating to be long de- 
^mved by external glitter. At the age of sixteen 
jshe was easily enchanted by the glare of high life— 
but her heart soon repined for a deeper feeling than 
mere admiration she required to be beloved ; 
and amongst the many who flattered and hung 
around her, the greater number she disliked for 
their effeminate persons, or despised for their vani¬ 
ty and evident selfishness. The few men who 
pleased her eye, did not yet please her so well as 
Welbum, with whom she could not help compar¬ 
ing them. From these frequent comparisons, she 
began to recollect him with more tenderness, and 
to find a great pleasure in the remembrance of his 
attachment to her. The men she met with in 
large parties stared at her with impudence, and ad¬ 
dressed her with a lounging confidence and non¬ 
chalance, which to a girl like Julia was no recom¬ 
mendation. In Welbum there was a delicacy and 
respect which flattered her far more than the noisy 
flattery, and admiration she received in London. 

' The modest speaking glance of his fine eye, came to 
memory as a delightful contrast to the gaze of 
the men of fashion,.who thought to please her by 
their stare. She began to love him the more,*the 
pftener she thought about him. It was now that she 
foresaw the possibility that absence might cause 
him to forget her; she could now imagine it not 
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improbable that he might become attached amP* 
ther woman; and the idea of losing him, with j 
uncertainty whether he any longer loved her^ made 1 
her restless and unhappy. She felt as if no raalld 
or fortune could recompense her for the loss of 
heart which had been so devoted to her. She tor«> 
mented herself with fears till she became mistra* 
ble. Her heart longed to repose itself on the cer- 
tsunty of his love. She wrote to Mrs. Elwyn to in¬ 
quire whether she had heard any thing of the Wel- 
burns, and expressing her great partiality for old 
Mr. Welburn,’’ wondered whether he would ever 
return to Torley. She begged Mrs. Elwyn to tell 
her any particulars about him, and whether he had 
got a living for his son, and whether the son was 
married ? 

Mrs. Elwyn replied, that she had heard nothing 
of the father, but that Henry was at Oxford with 
Edward San well—He is still unmarried,” wrote 
Mrs. Elwyn. ** He has distinguished himself in 
his studies, and Edward Sanwell says, in a letter to 
his father, that he never liked any one so much aa 
Henry Welbum^ nor ever knew any one more tho¬ 
roughly amiable.” 

That Sanwell is a fine fellow!” thought Julia. 

It is curious enough, though, that Henry is not 
married.” • 

Julia would have thought it still more curious if 
he had been married. She never expected to hear 
that he was ; but she almost wished to disguise 

12 * 
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ADmiAenelf the joy which played at her heart at 
idea that he would marry none but her. 

She went on with Mrs. Elwyn’s letter.—*^ My 

F hew will be in town in the course of next month. 

is to call upon you at my request, and he will 
s^Watt your time of coming to Torleyt to have the 
pleasure of escorting you. A gentleman is some* 
times very useful in protecting a female traveller.** 
** So here is another beau,” said Julia, and a 
■urn of fortune too.^Dear, dear Henry, if he is 
only like thee, he will be indeed amiable !” 

She kissed the name of Henry in Mrs. Elwyn’s 
latter, and almost blushing at her own thoughts, 
tan down from her apartment. 



CHAPTER XXIT. 


Slic aiTccts liim not. 

Out dotes upon anolhei*. 

IktiSSIX&EB.' 

Captain Elgar did not thank his aunt for 
ing him to call upon Julia Dc^lby» in Tavistock'^ 
square, to escort her down to Torley^ and to pay 
her every attention on the journey. He more than 
once gave her very heartily to the devil, for not 
letting him travel quietly in his own way, without 
the plague of attending to women. However, fan 
could not well refuse; but he pre-determined, that 
if Julia was neither pretty nor very agreeable, but 
only one of the welbenough sort of girls,” that 
he would say very little to her, but try to sleep 
most of the way, and pretend illness, to get on din 
outside. 

When he saw her, these plans were forgottet|». 
He made a lower bow, when she entered the roo^ 
than he had made for some time past, and express^" 
ed himself highly gratified by the very flattering 
'commission his aunt had given him. What a 
fine dashing girl, to be a sprig of old Delby*s!” 
thought the Captain. “ I must make her like me.” 

This, with most women, he had found not a very 
difficult task. He exerted all his powers of pleas* 
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seable man.—He was eight-and-twenty—he had 
much of the world, and was naturally very 
lible. His address had all the ease, and rather 
much oi the polish, of a man of fashion. He 
:w the art of conversing, with grace, about tri- 
and he could talk nonsense in a very superiour 
liOUumer. He could affect feeling, but he had not 
inch in reality. He loved to flirt with handsome 
women, and to feed his vanity by gaining their af* 
( fections but his heart had been robbed of its purer 
^ sensibilities by the dissipation of a military life : 

and without any wish to wound the feelings of a 
r girl, or to give her pain by desertion, when he per- 
rceived she began to like him, he, as it were, natu¬ 
rally grew tired of her, and sought for amusement 
with another. 

His disposition was good, and his temper gene¬ 
rous. He would not seek out distress, in order to 
relieve it, but if it came in his way, he would give 
J^fitoney with liberality; not from any feeling for mi- 
piiery, but he felt that generosity was pleasant, and 
yjbecoming the character of a British officer. 

Such was Captain Elgar. Julia behaved to him 
rith kindness, as being the nephew of Mrs. £ 1 - 
wyo—-and this kindness Captain Elgar knew how 
to interpret into a liking for himself. He called 
upon her several times; walked with her in the 
park, and accompanied her and madame to the ope¬ 
ra. Still her manner was the same—kind, but play¬ 
ful and unembarrassed j and he knew enough of wo- 
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men to see that she was not in love with him». Be- 
ing convinced of this, he began to pay her less 
tention, and to think her merely a good lookiii||| 
gii U rather stupid sometimes* but clever enough Bt' 
the piano. ^ .* 

They left London in the mail together, and diet. 
Captain slept very soundly the whole of the first 
night. The following day he made some remarks 
on the face of the country, and declaring that he 
wished to see it more distinctly, got out upon the 
coach box, which he steadily kept to the end of the 
journey. 

Julia was amused at this change in his behaviour, 
and felt how little rank or fortune could tempt her 
to become a wife, where she could not bestow her 
whole affection. She thought on Henry* His for¬ 
tune would be small; he would only be a countiy 
minister, unknown in the great world; yet he had 
given her hia heart, and if that still remained hers, 
she felt that she could easily give up the great 
world, to be united to the only man she truly lovr 
ed-->to form his happiness, and to show him hoif 
warmly and gratefully she could return his affe^ 
tion., 

Soon afterthe arrival of Julia, and her nepheW| 
Mrs. Elwyn discovered that neither of them wish- 
(o be united to the other; and she discovered, from 
Jiiha'a oblique inquiries about Welburn, that her 
wishes were fixed upon him. 

So you don't much like this nephew of mine?’’ 
said she to Julia. 
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I may complain that he does not fancy me,’^ 
replied Julia, smiling. “ I think him a very hand- 
Eome, and a very pleasant man.” 

^ Handsomer than Welbum ?” 

I believe he is,” said Julia. 

1 But not so exactly to your taste ?” said Mrs. 
]£iw}'n. 

i» * 

“ It is too bad to question me so very closely, 
replied Julia, blushing. 

“ My dear Julia,” said Mrs. Klwyn, kissing her, 
** I only wish to see people happy. I own I could 
have wished that \ ou and m> nephew had liked 
each other rather more tenderly; but 1 know ) ou 
think of Henry \^'elburn, and I am sure you could 
not have shewn a better taste.” 


It may be that Henry has, before this time, 
given his heart away to some one else.” 

** That heart was most devotedly yours when he 
left Torley. Men are inconstant enough, but I 
can predict that Henry still loves this strange crea¬ 
ture Julia, and I can predict that he will make you 
^ good husband.” 

^ Julia smiled, blushed deeply at the last word, and 
Md her face on the neck of Mrs. Elwyn.*—” He is 
jjMq>ected at Torley in a few days,” continued Mrs. 
«£lwyn. “ I wish that roy fortune was more at my 
own disposal, for you are my own dear child Julia: 
but though it is chiefly entailed, yet I can give 
some token of my love, which will make the mar¬ 


riage state more comfortable. Therefore, let me 
whisper to you, my own Julia, that if Henry should 
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be 80 foolish as to talk to you about lore, do no^ 
refuse him; because, as yet, he has not a godd liv<< 
ing.*—We will find him one.** 

Julia had not the least idea of any such refusi 4 » 
but between a smiling and a tearful eye, she manag* 
ed to express her gratitude to Mrs. Elwyn^ but 
sured her it might be the case that Henry had set' 
his affections on another. 

1 know you do nut in your heart think that 
this is the case,** said Mrs. Elwyn, smiling. 

In a week after this conversation, Henry came; 
and Julia found that he was entirely hers. Still 
she wished to be informed more fully by himself, 
that he really loved her. She was convinced that 
he did ; but she imagined the time wouldrsoon 
come when he might tell her so, and then she felt 
as if her heart would be quite at rest. The people 
of Torley, however, had settled that Miss Delby 
was to be married to Captain Elgar. Mrs. Delby 
took care to confirm these reports. It was not long 
after the arrival of Henr}% that some discerning 
people began to doubt the truth of these statementia 
The Doctor expressed himself rather averse tl| 
such a match; though he did not think it suitablflfj 
to his dignity* to appear much concerned about 
such a trifling affair as the marriage of his daugh* 
ter. The fact was, that this illustrious philosopher 
did^ not much admire CapUin Elgar. He had 
condescended tb speak to him of a new moral theo« 
ry on which he had been meditating. The Cap¬ 
tain burst into a fit of laughter,^to the great astonish- 
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Aent of the Doctor, who could be satisfied that his 
^eones should appear uointelligible, but he could 
not well brook that they should be so openly laugh* 
at. From that time he entertained a secret 
tontempt and dislike for Captain Elgar, and deter* 
*Mmed to encourage Henry Welbum, whose har¬ 
mony of the vegetable world appeared to the Doc¬ 
tor to show some genius. 

This philosopher hoped that if Henry married 
his daughter, he, in the course of events, might be¬ 
come a father; and there were some chances that 
his first child might be a son. In such a case, the 
Doctor’s wishes were to try a few experiments 
upon^is grandson, and give him the course of cold 
bathing he had intended for his own son. This 
great man had always in view the promotion of 
true science. And when he welcomed Henry so 
heartily back to Torley, he smiled as on the father 
of his future grandson, and he would willingly have 
married him to his daughther the same evening, 
that he might sooner enjo) the pleasure he antici¬ 
pated of ducking hi& first child. 



CHAPTER XXT. 


Jb’ain would 1 dwtdl on form; fain, fuin deny 
Wtmt I have spoke. Oat farewell compUmeut. 

Dost thou love me ? 1 know thoa wilt say. Aye: 

And 1 will take this word. 

Roauo Ajrn Jrusr. 

Henry had found it a very easy matter to be¬ 
come attacli>:d to Julia ; but it was more difficult 
to speak to her of his attachment. Yet he wished 
to know really whether she would become his. He 
did not doubt but she loved him, at least he thought 
that she did—but after all, her speaking smiles and 
kindness of manner might have been mistaken by 
him for signs of love, when they were meant to be 
only those of friendship. It was time to offer him- 
self-»he wished to talk of love as well as feel 
it—to hear the delightful assurance of a reciprocal 
attachment—and to form with Julia plans for their 
future happiness. But how to tell her ?»—He could 
write but writing was fc»rmal—and he would lose ^ 
all the tenderness of a favourable verbal answer.—* 
Yet he might be refused, and a written denial of 
his suit, he thought, would be less painful than a 
verbal one. He debated with himself, but could 
lint* come to any resolution! Something might 
occur, in their walk to Mrs. Elwyn's, to enable him 
gradually to introduce the subject. Julia had some 
expectations of the same kind. But they walked to 
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Elmsey Lodge and back again, and the subject was 
not introduced; nor was their conversation of a 
p^icularly tender nature, though both felt it to be 
very interesting. They were each anxious for a 
declaration, yet both carefully avoided any thing 
• which might lead to it. This was the case in se¬ 
veral subsequent walks. Henry felt that in the 
presence of Julia his tongue refused to utter the 
constant language of his eyes. After many at¬ 
tempts, he wrote a letter, and putting it in his 
pocket, he determined to leave it at Dr. Delby’s, 

and learn his fate by a written answer. On his 

0 

way thither he met Julia alone ; she was going to 
the beach—he joined her. While they talked on 
the weather, and such like lopicks, IIenr\' was 
overwhelmed with the consciousness of the declara¬ 
tion which was in his pocket, and determined at any 
rate to mention the existence of such a letter. I 
was going to call at your house with this letter for 
Miss Delby,” said he, blushing and laughing, and 
shewing her the direction, which was written in a 
. very disguised hand. 

' ** A letter for me!” said Julia. Who is it 
from.” 

*• Guess.”^ 

•• Why wont you give it me ?” 

** Don’t you know the writing ?” 

No; 1 believe not,” said Julia> blushing with 
a BUspicioQ of the writer. 

4 ienry saw the blush. << Then 1 will tell you 
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that it is mine. The letter is to tell you—• 
He Stopped—” Guess what ?” • 

'Julia’s eyes were fixed upon the sand on which 
she was walking. ” Some nonsense probably,” 
said she. 

u Very pl*iin, and very excellent sense,” replied 
H^nry% who now felt I'esolved to go on.—“ Dear 
Julia, you must know how much, how dearly, how 
truly I love you. I cannot tell you one thousandth 
part of the affection my heart feels for you. Tell 
me that I may hope—say that you do not dislike 
me—that you have some regard for me. INlay I 
not hope this, Julia 

Julia did not know how to answer, and she was 
bllent, with a face which Henry saw was not of the 
palest colour. They walked on a while, and Julia 
spoke not. Henry pressed her arm. Tell me, 
Julia.” 

” What would you have me say ? 1 have a fa*> 
ther and mother—” 

Then you give me leave to tell them that I 
love you 

** If you choose to do such a foolish thing,” 
said Julia, smiling. 

” You have made me happy!” said Henry ;>» 
and the formidable declaration made, and made 
so successfully, he found himself growing eloquent. 

protracted several miles. A 
third person would have thought them a very stu¬ 
pid pair, but thy found themselves quite sufficient 
for each other without more society. 
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,When Henry returned, he found that his father 
had left home; and he found the following note 
to himself lying on the table : 


<‘My Dear Harrt, 

1 am called away this mom* 
ing into ■■■■■■.«. s hire on business. I told you some 
days ago 1 expected this summons very soon. 
You may expect me back in a day or two. 

“ Your affectionate Father* 

*• H. W.” 


Henry wondered what the business was, and 
that his father had not been more communicative. 
He lamented his absence just then* because he 
wanted to tell him of his happiness. However he 
was not going to be out of humour, but sat quietly 
down to enjoy his own thoughts. }ulia loved him; 
she would be his wife. This idea occupied his 
mind, and he did not suffer any fears to torment 
^im. He was secure of her affection, what evil 
BOW could render him unhappy ? How delightful 
; 4 id existence appear to him then! The first wish 
,^f his heart was accomplished*—he was beloved by 
UB amiable girl, one who would commit herself, 
And all her worldly happiness* to his love and pro¬ 
tection. How deserving was such a confidence* of 
his warmest gratitude * He felt all the value of 
the treasure he was going to possess; aU the re* 
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sponsibiU^ such a possession would give hipi; yet 
i^e had a confidence in himself that he would never 
willingly give one moment’s uneasiness to the 
heart which had reposed itself on his, which relied 
so implicitly on his tenderness. He was now 
privileged to visit frequently at Dr. Oelby’s* 
Uncertain whether his visits were welcome, he had 
hitherto gone there as to a place where his absence 
would probably be more acceptable. Now he 
knew that one member of the family would be glad 
to see him, and he determined to offer himself to 
the Doctor that very evening for a son-in-law. 

The Doctor received him with his usual kind- 
ness. Mrs. Delby was fortunately gone out to a 
tea-party. Julia had remained at home, so that 
Henry thought that day one of the most fortunate in 
his own life. After tea, Julia happening to leave 
the roomy Henry seized the opportunity-—Dr. 
Delby,” said he, respetfully taking his hand, 
** would you object—I have the greatest favour 
to beg of you—might 1 hope that you would grant 
it, I should be the happiest of men.” 

Unfold your mind clearly, Mr. Henry,” said- 
the Dector, ” that I may fully comprehend whi^ 
you wish me to grant.” 

I love your daughter,” said Henry with eager¬ 
ness, dreading the too early return of Julia. 

Very natural,” said the philosopher j “ the 
sympathy between the sexes was ordained for their 
mutual happiness. 1 entertain difierent views 
\fruin some physiologist, who—— 

13* 
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Ttien you approve my addresses 

What are the sensations of Julia on this suhf 
jetiV* 

I flatter myself that they are flivourable to my 
wishes.” 

Then as I have the highest opinion of you, my 
dear Mr. Henry, and remember with pleasure that 
fine effort to ascertain the harmony of the vegeta¬ 
ble world, 1 accept you as a son*in-law.” 

Henry pressed his hand with joy. 

“ I wish your first child may—’* 

The door opened, and Julia entered; and the 
Doctor turned his face to look at the fire--then 
imagining the lovers would rather be left to them¬ 
selves, he retired to his study, to meditate how the 
brain of a child might by external applications, be 
made to produce theories for the good of the hu¬ 
man race. 

Henry lost no time in telling Julia that he was 
her privileged lover. She expressed some doubts 
about the approbation of her mother. But Henry 
^%ould hear of no obstacles. They spent two hours 
together very delightfully; and were conversing 
upon their future prospects, when they were some¬ 
what disturbed by the entrance of Mrs. Delby, 
who had returned from her party. The Doctor 
'was still in his study; and the lovers were some¬ 
what confused at being found alone together. 
Henry raised his eyes to Mrs. Delby’s face as he 
' bowed to her, expecting to see a frown gathering 
Op her brow* Julia did not dare to look up. T^ 
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Henry’s great surprise, she came up, an4 taking 
his hand in the kindest manner, assured him that 
she was very glad to see him. Inquiring after his 
father, she assured him she was happy to see him 
looking so well. Her eyes were full of animation 
and her countenance plainly told that she was veiy 
much pleased. Henry was astonished at this sud¬ 
den kindness, and could not conjecture its cause* 
She did not, however, ask him to sit down agaiof 
or to stay supper. He shook hands with Julia, and 
took his departure, Mrs. Delby again offering him 
her hand. 

What can be the meaning of all this thought 
Henr}^ as he walked home. I hope she may have 
suddenly formed a better opinion of me, and by 
much kindness wish to make up for her former 
coldness. However, no matter; the good Doc¬ 
tor will receive me for a son-in-law. Julia, dear, 
dear Julia, loves me, and will become my wife* 
Was ever man so happy as 1 shall be!—was ever 
man going to be so blest 

He looked almost instinctively to heaven, and 
thanked God for the prospect of so much felicity* 



CHAPTER XXVl. 


Mon panvre enfant, si je peux te servir, 

Totu deux ee soir je voodnis tous unir. 

ToLTinuk 

Thb following morning Dr. Delby rose earlier 
than usual. He had slept very little during the 
night; and his face, naturally pale, was still paler 
from his want of repose. You take an amaz¬ 
ing time to dress yourself this morning, Dr. Del- 
'by,’’ ssud his lady, whose fat round face still press¬ 
ed the pillow. You have been dabbling there 
washing your hands and face for these twenty mi- 
mutes ; one would think they were clean enough.” 

The Doctor thought so too, but he made no re- 
p^> but simply did what another philosopher 
might bitve done—took the the towel, and abstrac¬ 
ted the superfluous moisture by wiping them. 

. You will not fail to write that letter to young 
Mr. Welbum said the lady, turning herself in 
bed with some difficulty. ** 1 am glad I heard it 
all last nightI hope we shall see no more of him. 
It is impossible Julia can ever think of him more. 
—Do you hear me, Dr. Delby ?” 

No reply was made. The lady turned her face 
to see the cause, and she beheld her husband sit¬ 
ting before the n^siing his face on his hand, 

and contemplating his countenance very steadily i 
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a neck-cloth, which was destined to its office, waa 
in the other hand. But the Doctor was absorbed 
in thought. 

Good Lord! Dr. Delby, what can you see in 
that ugly face of yours, to be admiring it for such a 
time 

The philosopher turned to look at his spouse. 
He made no answer, but proceeded to complete 
the business of his toilet. 

“ Now Doctor,” said his wife, as he was leav* 
ing the room, don't forget the letter.” 

“ I shall consider of it,” said the philosopher. 

It was the Doctor’s custom to take a walk be¬ 
fore breakfast, that he might think with more 
effect afterwards. -His hat was on his head, and 
he was preparing to leave the house staff* in hand, 
when he heard the name of Papa !” pronounced 
behind him, in a half whisper. He turned, and 
beheld Julia. 

Are you up, my dear Julia,” said the Doctor. 

Just come in here for a moment,” said Julia, 
leading the way into the study. 

The Doctor entered, and Julia shut the door. 

You look pale this morning, my good Julia; 
have you been passing the night without repose 

Julia did indeed look pale; and she needed 
little to make her tears flow. 1 have indeed 
passed a restless miserable ni^ht.” 

“ Pshaw! my dear girl, preserve your tran¬ 
quillity—never mind what your mother said last 
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night ^Cheer up—-I nave a plan in my head which 
will settle every thing,” 

Julia looked up.—Then you will not write to 
'dear Henry till you have at least ascertained the 
tiruth of this story ; perh.ips it maybe mere calum- 
:Miy, At any rate, be certain of its truth before 
you write. But if it is true-” 

She could not proceed, but wept on the neck of 
her father, who was ashamed to feel some mois- 
. ture in his own eye; but this was but momentary,— 
“ My dear girl, never mind what your mother says ; 
you shall marry Henry; he loves, you—I know 
he does—and you shall be united—leave it to me.” 

Julia smiled, with tearful eyes, and kissed 
the Doctor with the warmest gratitude.—*^ My 
dear, dear, Father!” said she, you are always 
good.” 

** I must go and imbibe a little fresh air,” said 
the Doctor; I would advise you to do the same.” 

^ I think 1 will walk after breakfast,” said Ju¬ 
lia, 

She tripped up stairs, and the doctor went down 
to the beach,' occupied with important meditations. 
These were occasionally not very agreeable. He 
4ebated with himself how to act most like a phi¬ 
losopher, in a case requiring, as he felt, very ma¬ 
ture consideration. It had so happened, that at 
the party where Mrs. Delby had been the pi^ce- 
ding evening, one of the company was a lady well 
known to Mr. Welburn, and whose home was not 
inany miles distant from Daisy. This lady was 
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eome to Torley for sea-b&thing; and without 
knowing that Mr. Wclburn was then at^orley, 
or supposing that she was talking to any one who 
knew him, she told an exaggerated story of Mrs* 
Wclburn's death, thinking it not at all necessary 
to conceal the n'lme. Mrs. Delby loudly express* 
her horrour at such a shocking story; inquired 
very minutely into all the particulars, and appeared 
to listen so eagerly to the recital, that the lady 
inquired if she had known Mr. Welburn ? 

“ Know him! Lord bless you. Ma'am ! 1 know 
him very well.-—He and his son are now Uving 
here,” 

‘‘ Living here !” said the lady, turning pale^ as 
she looked fearfully round upon the company. 

** Indeed he is living here,” continued Mrs. 
Delby, and his son has had the impudence to 
fall in lore with my daughter ; but 1 feel grateful 
to you. Madam, that 1 can now put a stop to his 
addresses,” 

I'he lady looked aghast, and felt, rather too late, 
what disappointment and misery might be the 
consequence of her disclosure.—I cannot unsay 
what I have said,” she replied. The circum¬ 
stances of Mrs. Welburn’s death are known in the 
vale oi Daisy to have occurred exactly as 1 have 
related them ; but this I can say, that Heniy Wel- 
buyi is a young man w ho bears the highest charac¬ 
ter, and is, 1 have not the least doubt, worthy of 
any woman.” 
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Mrs* Weibum drew up herself as gracefully as 
she could.—'* His character may be good^^’ said 
she, that I don’t pretend to deny ; but he is no 
great prize—he has hardly any fortune—no ex* 
pectations.—I shou’d’nt much care about the 
mother, if he had wherewithal to support my daugh*^ 
ter in the st,> Ic I should wish; but he has nothing, 
and no expectations, as 1 said before.” 

The lady looked at Mrs. Delby without mak¬ 
ing a reply. She found what kind of a woman 
she had been conversing with, and she was deep¬ 
ly pained at her own imprudence. Mrs. Delby, 
however, had heard sufficient. She foresaw what 
was to be, and, as she thought, could not fail to be, 
the consequence of the welcome information she 
had received. The Wclbums must leave Torlev. 
Julia would be estranged from Henr)—Her affec¬ 
tions would centre on Captain Elgar—a little encou¬ 
ragement would make him a devoted lover. Mrs* 
Elwyq, she knew, would consent, and the match 
take place. Captain Elgar might at present be in¬ 
different to her daughter—this was likely, having 
observed Julia’s fondness for another roan; but 
this man removed, Julia would see that it was her 
best interest to make a conquest of Captain Elgar; 
and Mrs Delby never imagined that such a thing 
as female delicacy would prevent Julia making at 
least half the advances towards such a prize. And 
if her daughter—a young beautiful girl—splayed 
her part wisely, as she could herself instruct her, 
the heart of Captain Elgar, now at an age when 
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he must wish to many^ could not fail to be speedi¬ 
ly won. , * 

Full of these calculations, and hopes, and expec¬ 
tations, Mrs. Delby went home in high good hu¬ 
mour, and, by way of softening his subsequent dis¬ 
missal, behaved to Henry, whom she found with 
her daughter, with all possible kindness. Imme¬ 
diately upon his departure, she related, with great 
glee, the very **• horrid shocking story” she had 
heard. ^ You may well look shocked, Julia,” 
said this good mother; I’m sure we can’t be too 
thankful that we heard of this before things pro¬ 
ceeded farther: not that you would have had my 
consent, for you must see that Ceptain Elgar is the 
man you should look to. But only think now. Doc¬ 
tor, for this young Mr. Wclbum to think of my 
daughter, knowing that horrid end his mother came 
to!” 

He never knew it, I will answer for him,” 
said Julia, looking at Mrs. Dtihy with an eye that 
made her feel her littleness. 1 have heard Hen¬ 
ry say that his mother died whilst he was at col¬ 
lege. 1 am convinced he docs not know the man¬ 
ner of her death. This story may be all a fabri¬ 
cation.” 

No such thing as a fabrication, Miss Delby,” 
replied the mother, a fabrication, indeed!—The 
lad who told me comes from* near Daisy-—indeed 
I b Jieve she liv’d just by Mr. Wclbum, and she 
kn ,)WH all about it.—It is true enough; and the Doc¬ 
tor, who knows what is right, must write in the 

14 
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morning to this young man^ and prevent him com*, 
ing here any more.” 

The Doctor was looking at the fire in a deep 
reverie.—He made no reply—Julia snatched up a 
candle, and retired to her room. The Doctor was 
compelled, during supper, to listen to many admo¬ 
nitions from his wife, that he would not fail to 
write Heniy’s dismissal in the morning. This 
great philosopher was not a man of many words, 
especially when he was left alone with Mrs. Dol¬ 
by ; and finding she could get no other reply than 
** I will consider of it, Mrs. Dclby,” or, “ I will 
do what I think right,” Mrs. Delby grew tiied of 
talking to him, and sat in silence, enjoying her own 
reflections. 

The Doctor retired to his study after supper, as 
was usual when any momentous subject occupied 
his mind. He remained there for two hours, some¬ 
times walking about the room with his hands be¬ 
hind his back; at other times, both hands were 
folded on his breast—then he would return to bis 
own chair, cross his legs, and fixed his eyes upon 
the fire, but always in deep meditation. He would 
smile, uncross his legs, and turn over the leaves of 
a work on the philosophy of the mind, which he 
had lying open before him—He would read a lit¬ 
tle, then smile again; lay his hand upon the book, 
as if to say, thou reasonest welland then rise 
and resume his walking. The Doctor was a man 
of energy and decision; he considered the n at- 
Acr thoroughly, and before two hours had elapsed^ 
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.li» resolution was taken. Just as he was prepar¬ 
ing to go to bed, he recollected a few notes ^hat he . 
had written a few years ago, upon madness. He 
thought they might be useful in the present case. 
He opened his drawer, where was deposited many 
precious productions of this great man, which his 
excessive modesty v/ould not permit him to give 
to the publick. There was his “ New System of 
Education”-—his “ Search after the Soul”—his 
“ Speculations as to the Inhabitants of the Moon” 
—his “ Speech, supposed to be made from a gun¬ 
boat, midway between Dover and Calais, to the 
French and English People, assembled on the op¬ 
posite shores.” At the bottom of the drawer, he 
found his “ Proofs why Madness might be a Bless¬ 
ing.” He read them over, and smiled as he clos¬ 
ed the paper. He was satisfied ; and putting the 
MS. uppermost in the drawer to be in readiness 
the following morning, he retired to bed. He slept 
however very little, still thinking, and occasionally 
listening to the tranquil snore of Mrs. Delby, as 
she slept profoundly by the side of her wakeful 
lord. ‘‘ Happy woman !” thought the Doctor; 

** she sleeps like one of the lower animals, caring 
nothing for the sciences! Sleep on, gross compound 
of a little mind and a fat body!—sleep on, I say!” 

His own eyes grew heavy—philosophers must 
sleq) as well as their wives. * The Doctor felt the 
universal want of nature overpowering all his fa¬ 
culties he almost lamented that one general law 
should thus level all distinctions, and that the sage 
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could not rise superiour to its influence.*—He open¬ 
ed hi8**eye& for a moment—it would not do—he 
turned himself in bed—pulled down his night-cap 
a litde lower—buried himseli' more comfortably in 
the bed clothes, and fell fast asleep. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


En effet, nKMmme atipgi'icur ou rhommc sensible) se soamet vfe^ 
eflbrt aux loix de la vie, et rimagination mlcancoliquc rend heureoz 
nn moment) en faisant r«ver riuGni. 

M. DE StaSE liVR EA LlTSBATlTBS. 

^Where is Julia?” said the Doctor, as he saw 
his wife at the breakfast table, and his daughter 
not there. 

She will breakfast in her own room--Aye, 
its likely that she should grieve a little at first; 
but she’ll soon get over it, and Captain Elgar will 
make her a much better husband.—But you will 
remember and write the letter, Doctor ?” 

** My views of this subject,” said the Doctor^ 
are somewhat different; more original, and 
more profound than yours, Mrs. Delby. I have 
considered the matter in all its bearings; generall}^ 
in the relation which it bears to that association of 
our species, which we designate society; and thea 
more particularly, as it may affect the happiness of 
Julia, Henry, and myself as individuals. 1 shall 
write to Henry after breakfast.” 

That’s right,” said Mrs. Delby. “ Now 
take your tea. ” 

“ And,” continued the Doctor, I shall deve* 
lope to him, the singular ideas 1 entertain respec* 

14#. 
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ingf the in^^rmation you conveyed to me last night, 
r—'jTo yourself, these ideas will be made known 
more fully at a future period, when you are pre¬ 
pared to understand them.” 

Mrs. Delby could make no reply, for she was 
just then busily employed at her breakfast. In¬ 
deed that part of the Doctor’s speech which she un¬ 
derstood best, was, that he would write to Henry 
immediately after breakfast, and she did not doubt 
but that this letter would be a dismissal. Satisfied 
with this expectation, she began to plan the attack 
which was to be made upon the heart and fortune 
of Captain Elgar. Occupied with her schemes, 
and her breakfast, very little conver'^ntion passed 
between the Doctor and his wife; and having 
made a comfortable meal, the philosopher retired 
to his study, and laying his Thoughts on Mad¬ 
ness” before him, he began his developement. 

The Doctor had scarcely written to the bottom 
of his first page, when a rap was heard at his duor, 
^d Henry Welbum inquired neither for Doctor 
nor Mrs. Delby, but particularly if Mibs Delby was 
at home. He was delighted to exercise, for the 
time, his privilege of inquiring for herself 
lilone, as if she already belonged more especially 
to himself. 

“ Miss Delby, Sir, is not come down stairs.” 

** Not come down yet! 1 hope she is not ill 
I believe she may have got a bit of cold, and 
1 dare say the Doctor wished her to keep warm up 
stairs. My old mistress is in the parlour, Sir.*’ 
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^ “ My compliments to your old mistress,” said 

Henry, turning upon his heel.—He stopped.-—*' Is 
the Doctor at home said he, before the maid 
had shut the door. 

Yes, Sir, by himself in his study. Pray walk 
in, Sir.” 

Henry obeyed, and was ushered into the Doc* 
tor’s study. The philosopher rose and shook him 
by the hand, rather more awkwardly than usual* 
He wished his letter had been finished. 

I find you always engaged in study, Doctor.” 

“ Nothing more delightful in this world,” said 
the Doctor: It is the pabulum animi —ihe ladder 
by which a man ihust climb to the perfection of 
his nature.--'What do you think of insanity 

“ Indeed,” replied Henry, looking with some 
astonishment, and half inclined to laugh at- the 
abruptness of the question, I have thought little 
about the matter.” 

“ Do you think, young Mr. Welhum, it is a 
blessing or an evil 

One of the sorest evils which can afflict our 
nature.” 

I grant that it often is so, but I maintain that 
it is mao himself who makes it an evil.” 

“ How can that be 

I will explain. InsanUy is a suspension of that 
power which the will possesses over our thoughts. 
You understsind this 

“ Perfectly.” 
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** *In^ madness,’ says a great philosopher, * the •' 
power of the will over the body remains undiminish* 
ed, while its influence in regulating the train of 
thought is in a great measure suspended; either in 
consequence oi a particular idea which engrosses 
the attention to the exclusion of every thing else, 
and which we find it impossible to banish by our 
efforts; or in consequence of our thoughts succeed¬ 
ing each other with such rapidity, that we are 
unable to stop the train.’ This is easily under¬ 
stood.” 

** Certainly.” 

** Well then, in both of these kinds of madness, 
the conceptions or imaginations of the mind, be¬ 
coming independent .of our will, are mistaken for 
actual perception, and affect it in the same manner. 
You comprehend this 

Perfectly. And hence it is that madness is 
so grea^ an evil; the wildest and most absurd 
conceptions are mistaken by us for realities.” 

But whence comes it that these conceptions 
are absurd i —From our own folly in accustoming 
the imagination to riot in such absurdities, and in- 
l^lging its wanderings, which are often worse than 
Ksurd. A young man like you, for instance, 
l^hose mind is accustomed to the contemplation of 
Virtue, and whose imagination is often employed 
on spiritual things— 

« Indeed, Sir,” said Henrv, laughing, “ my im- 
llgination has been lately very exclusively occupied 
Vridt temporal things.” 
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Well, well, just now this is natural ; but sup* 
pose you were to lose your reason J*’ * 

“ God forbid !’* said Henry shuddering. 

Well, but for the sake of illustration, supposing 
you such a man as Klopstock was, always thinking 
on spiritual things. Well; you lose the power of 
regulating your thoughts, or of altering their suc¬ 
cession. Ill this case, the same habit of thinking 
will be continued; your reveries become even 
still ipore exclusively of a spiritual nature ; and 
these paintings of f:tncy you take for realities. I 
say then that your imagination, in such a state, 
which wc call insanity, may find a beginning of 
felicity in the spirituality of its wanderings. Why 
shall not its wings iiecome more brightly silvered 
as they expand and rise towards the source of 
intellectual light ? Are not our wildest reveries 
frequently the most delightful? and do we not 
border on insanity when we are most happy? 
Had Klopstock lost his reason when he was com¬ 
posing the Messiah, insanity would have certainly 
made him more happy. He would have im¬ 
agined himself to be actually residing in heaven, 
with God and angels, and from such an imagi¬ 
nary exaltation, which to him would have appear¬ 
ed real, he would have enjoyed, even on earth, a 
fore-taste of immortal felicity.” 

“ But, my good Sir, such a state of mind must 
pre-suppose habits of thought very uncommon 
amongst men, and a degree of piety and virtue not 
easily attainable.’* 
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, ** But Still it is attainable; and to a character, 

auch as 1 have been supposing, madness must be a 
I blessing, because it renders him more happy. Al- 
> low this, and all the evil of hereditary or casual in- 
sanity, is chargeable, not on the Deity, but on the 
imperfection of our own characters. We suffer in 
i madness for those bad habits of'thought which we 
ought never to have formed, and which, in that 
E state, constitute misery, by becoming independent 
of our will.” 

Your theory, Sir, is original; but the felicity 
of madness is so uncertain, that I must always pray 
that 1 may presen^’e nty reason.^’ 

The Doctor’s heart was pained.—“ How shall 1 
tell him!” thought the good philosopher. ** I can 
never do it—yet it must be done.”—He thought 
for a moment, and then resumed.—^* Now tell me 
candidly my good friend, how would you act in 
such a case as the following, which we will suppose 
just for the sake of argumentIf one of our an¬ 
cestors, your grandfather, or any relation of yours, 
thinking himself ripe for the grave, had premature¬ 
ly plucked his existence with his own hand, if he- 
reditary insanity had been bequeathed to you, 
|Would you marry Julia.—Tell me truly, would you 
Inspect that on such grounds I should be justified 
in rei^sing my consent?” 

I certainly should ek[5ect it.” 

“ And you would resign her, contentedly^ quiet¬ 
ly, and philosophically resign her 
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•* Not so, Sir,” said Henrj’, with quickness, I 
should resign her neither contentedly no/philoso¬ 
phically.” 

“ But yet you would resign her ?” 

llenrv did not answer this question quite so rea¬ 
dily—He looked at the fire. “ I can scarcely an¬ 
swer for mv own resolution. It would be a severe 
trial:—but if 1 felt it probable that insanity would 
be my lot, and might he that of my children, I 
could resign her, though I think my life would be 
very short afterwards.” 

“ But if she loved you very dearly, and would 
marrv you under these circumstances ?” 

Yes, even then $ for 1 should feel myself bound 
in honour not to take a selfish advantage of her ge¬ 
nerosity.” 

“ What shall I do now ?” thought the Doctor* 
He felt that if he was to be crowned with laurel for 
half the theories he had formed for the benefit 
of mankind, he could not tell Henry what might 
be his fate.—“ His father may do it,” thought the 
Doctor. I will not pain his heart—they shall ’ 
be married yet, if they like it.—When do you ex- 
p<*ct your father, Mr. Henry ?” 

To-day, Sir.” 

I must cull upon him* I have a little business 
with him.” 

^ The Doctor smiled, and Henry smiled too. He 
imd^ined rhis husitv:ss was to settle about his mar¬ 
riage.—“ 1 wish he was here now, Sir, that you 
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might fix the day at once. 1 begin to be impa¬ 
tient.” 

Young men generally are in these matters^ 
but never fear, you shall be married—I am deter¬ 
mined you shall be married ! Come and see Julia 
in the evening—she will be alone. Mrs. Delby is 
going to a card party, and 1 won’t interrupt you.” 

“ I will corac,” said Henry, shaking the Doc¬ 
tor’s hand as if he was already his son-in-law.— 
If you sec my father, pray, my dear Sir, settle 
your business speedib/.*’ 

The Doctor saw the joy which was dancing in 
his eyes—he clapped him on the back—his heart 
felt pained again. I will do what 1 can,” said 
the philosopher, almost with a sigh. They shall 
be married, if they like it,” repeated the Doctor to 
himself. 

He had fully determined this point, when he 
wished Henry good-morning, and had closed the 
door after him. He knew that Julia loved Henry, 
and the Doctor had set his heart on seeing her 
married to the man she loved. He would notown 
this to himself, because he piqued himself on be¬ 
ing too constantly and profoundly absorbed in study 
to have much feeling for any thing but the general 
welfare of his species; yet the good old man would 
have wept had he thought this wedding would not 
take place. The veiy* anticipa'tion of such an event 
made his eyes feel moist: He therefore again re¬ 
peated to himself his rebolution that they should be 
married, and this saved his tears.—1 will go to 
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Welburn, and talk bim over to my pI^B. We 
will take the young folks off in a snug way, and 
marry them in some neighbouring town, and when 
the knot is tied, Mrs. Delby must make the best' 
of it.” 

Thus thought and resolved the Doctor. He left 
his papers scattered on his table, and taking his hat 
and stick, walked out towards Mr. Welbum’s. 



CHAPTER XXVIll. 


Come, come to this devoted heail; 

’Tis breaking, but it still is lliine. 

Moore. 

Henry had not expected his father till Jinnci 
time. On leaving Dr. Delby, he had taken a ram¬ 
ble on the beach, and was returning from a long 
walk, when, coming in sight of his lather’s house, 
he saw Dr. Delby quitting it. He quickened his 
pace in hopes to encounter the philosopher, and 
learn what he had been saying to his father, and 
what his father had said to him. The philosopher, 
however, turned down another street before Henry 
could meet him. They recognised each other, and 
the Doctor saluted Henry with a gracious smile. 
It was a smile that spoke much. Henry under¬ 
stood it to say, You shall be married immediate¬ 
ly.’* His heart leapt within hini—he ran to his 
lather’s door. Wr. VVelburn was standing at the 
window, and beheld his son. A look of melancho¬ 
ly gave place to a smile, as he welcomed his son. 

Dr. Delby has told ^you all—he has told } ou how 
happy 1 am, and how much happier 1 hope soon to 
be r” 

“ Yes ; We have been talking over your love 
story—-but 1 want you to set off with me to-mor- 
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tow morning. I am going to make a purcliasc, and * 
1 wish you to see it before the bargain is*complet- 
ed* We will set off to-morrow morning, and talk ' 
about your marriage on ihe road.” 

“ With all my heart.”— Henry had some notion 
that this purchase was to be a marriage present.— 

“ I will be ready in the morning—but I must see 
Julia this evening.” 

“Do so,” said Mr. Welburn; “ t:ike your 
leave to-night, for I will order the chaise to be at 
the flnnr Kpfnrp hrpr?vf iSf.” 

‘‘ That we mav be ba«.k die sooner,” said Uen- 
jy, smiling. I shall not like to be absent long.” 

Mr. Welburn smiled too ; but he made no an- • 
swer. 

Henry did not go to Dr. Ddby's till past the 
hour of tea drinking, when he thought Mrs. Del- 
by would be certainly gone to her parly. He then 
sallied forth, and knocked at the Doctor's door. 
In the present buoyant state of his spirits, his ri¬ 
sibility was easily excited ; and a passenger might 
have been astonished to hear him very audibly 
laughing to himself as he waited for the door being 
epened. The rap he had given excited his merri¬ 
ment. He recollected when, instead of the now 
quick consequential motion of the philosopher's 
knocker, he had been content to sound it modest¬ 
ly ,^as if uncertain whether hb was a welcome guest 
or not. Now times were altered. The servant, 
by a low curtesy, already appeared to consider him' 
as part of the family. “ My old mistress is gone 
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, out, Sir,” said the girl, intending to look rather 
>tiy; “ bpt Miss Julia is in the parlour ” 

I « Your maid servant seems to know which of 


, the family I come to see,*’ said Henry, entering 
^the room, and taking the hand of Julia, which was 
rlicld out to him. “ But you have not been well ; 
I cannot flatter you on your good lookb.” 

I was not well this morning; but the head- 
ach which confined me to my room is gone.” 

? “ Had you consulted me, I would have prescrib¬ 

ed a walk for that head-ach. I was compelled to 
wander by myself; and I now feel quite solitary 
when I am not with you.” 


Julia smiled ; but her eyes glistened. Henry 
still retained her hand—she withdrew it. Henry 
thought her manner rather more embarrassed than 


usual, but he thought it was kinder than it had 
ever been. The intelligence her mother had been 
so delighted to bring home, produced on Julia an 
effect directly contrary to that on which Mrs. Del- 
by had so surely calculated. Julia felt herself 
more closely than ever united to Henry ; and Cap¬ 
tain Elgar and his fortune were scarcely remem¬ 
bered but as objects of aversion. All the affec- 

E of her tendr generous mind was awakened to 
lusiasm by the probability of misfortune hap¬ 
ing to the man she loved. She had a very 
1 faint conception of insanity ; but it was consider¬ 
ed as an evil—as a calamity which might afflict 
Henry, who depended on her love for happiness. 
This was sufficient—Henry might be unfortunate 
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-.-nTid her fate seemed from that moment iiidissolu- 
bly united to his.—Yet every thing appeared un¬ 
certain.—Her mother strongly opposed their mar- 
rigf—Mr. Welburn might do the same. Even 
Henry himself, when he knew the manner of his 
mother's death, might have some honourable scru¬ 
ples. She was convinced that he knew nothing of 
Mrs. Wclburn’s suicide, nor of the dreadful le¬ 
gacy she had left him in his veins. But, before 
they met again, he might be informed of every 
thing. Whatever might be the event—whatever 
crosses might prevent their union—-Julia endea¬ 
voured to assure herself that Henry would not 
cease to love her; and that misfortune would only 
render them more tenderly attached to each other. 
But perhaps before she saw him on the morrow, 
he might have learnt the secret from his father; he 
might begin to doubt her affection towards him, 
and think that his Julia would love him less when 
she knew what might be his fate. Julia wished 
this night to assure him, that having won her affec¬ 
tions, they were his for ever. Yet how to do this ? 
The consciousness of what she felt, pure and gener¬ 
ous as those feelings were, made her manner rather 
more constrained than usual. She half blushed 
at the glow of tenderness she felt lurking in her 
eyes when she raised them towards Henry’s; 
afraid of expressing this tenderness too plainly, 
and yet desirous that he might feel how implicitly, 
Ainder every circumstance, he miglit rely on her 
affeciion. 
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“ I am going to leave Torley to-morrow,” said 
Henry. 

. ^ Leave Torley!” said Julia. She turned pale 
as she looked at him, and a conscious blush im¬ 
mediately overspread her cheek. 

Henry’s heart was gratified. ** Dear Julia,” 
said he, smiling, I am going away only for a 
week. My father is about to make a veiy^ delight¬ 
ful purchase in the county of —and I am go¬ 
ing with him to survey the premises before the 
bargain is completed. I will whisper to you, that 
1 have some notion it will be a marriage present.” 

It was with difficulty that Julia could continue 
her work with any sort of composure. She felt for 
the moment convinced, that this journey was a 
mere pretext to separate them. The transient 
blush had been again succeeded by a deadly pale¬ 
ness. She was on the point of bursting into tears, 
and revealing to Henry the secret which was like¬ 
ly to make them both so miserable; but her ap¬ 
prehensions might be unfounded. She endeavour¬ 
ed to become tranquil.—Do you go in the morn¬ 
ing ?” 

Early in the morning, and 1 hope in the course 
of next week to return; and then, Julia— ” 

« Your father really wishes you to goT’ said 
Julia, wishing to evade a question she saw com¬ 
ing. 

** He does. But tell me, Julia, will you be 
mine with the fortune and expectations you know 
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1 shall have ; will five hundred a>year satisfy you 
at present?” 

Julia gave him a quick look of reproachful ten¬ 
derness.—1 did not consider your fortune when 
1 gave you——” 

She would have said her heart, but she stopped ; 
and blushed. 

“ Then when will you become wholly, entirely 
mine ! Cannot you fix an early day ?” 

When you return, wc will talk about it. Such 
a question requires a little consideration.*' 

“Ah! Julia, dear Julia! promise me by that 
smile, that when I return you will name the day, 
and th.at an early one. Give me your hand as a 
pledge ?’* 

This was a way to assure him of her devotion. 
There, then,** said Julia.*—She blushed deep- 
ly as she timidly offered her hand. 

“ There is my pledge,** said Henry, pressing it 
to his lips, “ that I am yours for ever.** 

Julia had again occasion to exert her fortitude. 
She felt inclint d to weep, she knew not why ; but' 
she endeavoured to talk on indifferent subjects, that 
she might appear composed. 

The hour arrived rather too soon about which 
Henry knew Mrs. Delby returned from her par¬ 
ties, and not wishing to see her, he rose to depart. 

must go, Jiili.i ,* the hours too swiftly away 
^yct the happiness of sitting by your side—of 
seeing—of hearing you> will be more complete 
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and permanent when you are my wife, and we 
are sitting by our own hre-side.** 

Henry took her hand.—“ You will return in a 
week,*' said Julia, looking at him, with tears start¬ 
ing to her eye. 

“ In a week at the farthest; sooner, if possible." 
Julia felt that he might never return ; and that 
when away from Torley, his father might then 
disclose to him his misfortune, and forbid his 
marriage. He might then think himself bound in 
honour to resign her. This might be their last 
parting. She could not command her feelings, 
, her e} es were dimmed with tears; and she pressed 
his hand, without being able to articulate fare¬ 
well !** 

My beloved Julia !** said Henry. 

Julia started as a knock was heard at the door 
—“ There is my mother, dearest Henry!—al¬ 
ways love me—1 am yours for ever—God bless 
you !** 

• 

Henry had pressed her to his bosom—her 
arms rested on his shoulder—he pressed his lips 
to hers—the only kiss that ever man imprinted 
there—the warmest and the purest that ever spoke 
the langpiage of devoted passion* 

I All this was done in a moment—He tore him- 
relf away, passed hastily by Mrs. Delby in the 
passage, and was scarcely sensible to any thing, 
till the coolness of the night brought him some¬ 
what to his recollection. The moon shone bright- 
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ly m the heavens, unobscurecl by a single cloud— 
he lelt in a soliloquising humour ; but soifle of the 
iAhabitanis were walking in the streets, and he 
quickened his pace till he arrived at home. He 
found his father busy with his papers. He had 
BO desire for conversation. He felt that the socie¬ 
ty, even of his father, would just then, be rather 
irksome. He retired to his apartment to prepare 
for Ids journey, and he was glad when he found 
himself alone, at full liberty to revel in his own 
tltoughts, nn«l Lo dwell minutely upon the events 
of the evening. 



CnAPTER xxr. 


thou say’st that woman’s love is false ; 

The thought is falser far— 

Foi- sonic of them are true, as mai’tyr's legeiiils. 

As full of sulTuriiig faith, of burning love, 

Of higl} devotion—wortliicr heaven than 601*111. 

UE{ITRJ13(. 

SiARLY the following morning, Mr. Welburnand 
his son left Torley. As the chaise moved slowly 
round' the hill which overlooked the tottm, Henry 
singled out^ as an object of the greatest interest, 
the house of Dr. Delby. It contained the being 
who loved him, who had consented to unite her 
existence to his. He recollected how different bis 
feelings were on entering Torley a few weeks back. 
Tlien his fate was undecided; he was made miser¬ 
able by his fears and agitation; at that time he 
dreaded a rival; now he felt secure; now he knew' 
he was beloved, and he could anticipate with sopie 
certainty the pure joys of a married life. He saw 
at a distance 'Elmsey Lodge, surrounded by its fine 
•plantations. There lived the man who had once 
appeared to him so formidable; now he could 
scarcely help pitying him. How enviable did bis 
own lot appear, compared with that of Captain 
Elgar! 

They soon lost sight of Torley. Mr. Welbum 
did not seem inclined for much conversation, and 
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Henry was very well satisfied to indulge in his own 
reveries. He began to imagine the unhappy lot of 
his less fortunate rival. He saw the poor Captain, 
as he supposed, violently attached to Julia, languish* 
ing ill vain for one of those smiles, she now so 
W'iliingly bestowed upon himself; restless, agitated, 
and unhappy, and at least rendered completely 
miserable, by the conviction that she loved another* 
To this picture of the Captain's melancholy des¬ 
tiny, Henry could not relusc his sympathy. He 
shuddered to think that such might have been his 
own fate. But what was the delightlul conviction 
that immediately succeeded! He remembered 
that Julia had promised to become his wife. The 
contrast was so exhilarating, and Henry was so 
occupied with his fancies, that he half sprung from 
his seat, burst into a fit of laughter, to the astonish¬ 
ment of his father, who was by no means disposed 
to mirth* 

The object whom Henry felt so much inclined 
to pity, had been for some time very tired of the 
country, and he had determined to return to Lon¬ 
don, where life would be less monotonous* But 
* 

when he heard the tale which Mrs. Dclby very 
speedily brought to Elmsey Lodge, when he knew 
that Henry Welburn had li ft Tuilcy, and was re¬ 
peatedly assured by Mrs. Delby that her daughter 
had given up all thoughts of the poor young 
mas,” he di layed his departure. He had been 
cunsidcraiily mortified, and not a little surprised at 
• the pretereucc which Julia had given to Henry 
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‘Welbux|^. .^v^a London where so many women, ' 
equal in beauty and accomplishments, were 

flattered % bis attentions, this .preference would 
aot have given him much uneasiness. But in the 
country, the superiority oi Julia was at once so con¬ 
spicuous, that he gradually came to feel as much 
real partialiality for her as it was possible he could 
feel for any woman, and at any rate he wished to 
marry her for the eclat of having such a wife. But 
during Henry’s stay at Torley, he received no en¬ 
couragement i and when he perceived that young 
W^elburn was so decidedly the favoured lover, he 
determined to go and seek some better amusement 
in London. When he heard from his aunt the ac¬ 
count which had been given her by Mrs. Delby, 
every thing appeared very easy. He was not at 
all sorry that Julia should be disappointed in a 
choice which he thought should first have fallen 
upon himself. I will marry her myself,” said he 
to Mrs. Elwyn, ** by way of consoling her lor the 
loss of her poor swain.” 

It is a pity,’? replied his aunt, “ that such be¬ 
nevolent intentions will not be seconded by her own 
wishes.” 

** Her own wishes ! Very good. My dear aunt, 
girls arc always very glad to get married. Wel- 
burn is out r>f the question, and 1 am much mis¬ 
taken if Julia Delby Vili not be excessively grate- 
fal lor such a loverlas your humble servant*” 
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You imagine that Julia’s aiFectioits are vdry 
easily transferable, or perhaps you think lhat she 
never loved Welburn.” 

She might love him when there was a possi* 
bility that he would marry her ; but she will be wise 
enough to love another, rather than hazard the 
chance of single blessedness.” 

** So soon too! Henry has only been gone twelve 
hours.” 

“ In as many days he will be forgotten, and 1 
shall supply his place. Julia is too sensible * te 
waste her sweetness on the desert air.” 

“ Do you love her 

Distractedly.—Nay, don’t laugh, for I abso¬ 
lutely like her. She is handsome and accomplish¬ 
ed ; it will be a pleasure to show such a wife in the 
Ifeau monde* 1 will take her to town, and we shall 
be amazingly happy.” 

You will marry, that your wife may be a raree 
show. S ime women might think this very flat¬ 
tering, but I can assure }ou that Julia will refuse 
you.” 

‘‘ Refuse ! for what reason ?” 

“ For a very natural one: her heart is another’s, 
and whatever you may think of women, Charles, 
such a girl as Julia can love only once.’* 

“ You are not serious ?” 

‘‘ Perfectly. Love with Julia, I am sure, has 
not been a transient liking, but a sentiment which 
will occupy the whole of her existence; and remem- 

15 
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ber ‘ c^eH dans le ceeur des femmes qu^habitcnt des 
kngs souvenirs^^ 

Well said, my romanrick aunt! but I judge of 
women by experience, 1 pretend not to fathom 
the hearts of a chosen few, who^ntrive to attract 
attention by feeling, or pretcnling to feel an un¬ 
common depth or duration of sentimental love: 1 
botanise on natural flowers, not on garden mon¬ 
sters. Now it is a fact, that very few women are 
united to the object of their first attachment. Ei¬ 
ther the love is not mutual, or the .poor man wants 
fortune, or papa will not consent, or twenty other 
obstacles prevent the union they desire. Well, if 
every woman was to remain constant to her first 
love, half the sex would be very useless beings, 
compelling an equal number of men to remain 
bachelors. But women are in general much wiser. 
They love and forget, and love again, and can do 
so with as frequent alternations of heat and cold, 
as the necessity of the case requires. Julia will do 
the same, 1 am convinced of it.” 

^ You will find yourself mistaken. Her affec¬ 
tion for Henry is not a girlish liking, founded on a 
few day’s acquaintance, and which can be cured by 
, « week’s absence. Sucl^ a liking is very different 
from a sentiment of real attachment. I know that 
many women can marry men whom they do not 
love; and when they are even conscious that 
they prefer another. But you must not judge of 
the true female character from the general routine 
of fashionable life. The purity of native gold id 
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not to be known by seeing tinsel glittering on the 
stage. It is in the great world, or in struggling 
for a place in that great world, that women as well 
as men form their artificial characters, and by en» 
deavouring to become fashionable, they become 
• intriguing, artful, selfish, and trifling. Their minds, 

' if not ready moulded by bad education, are soon 
frittered down by example, to the necessary degree 
of inanity and levit}^ Among such beings you 
may find coquettes who can feign love for twenty 
different men, as it suits their purpose, but not one 
Woman who can be the blessing of doniesiick life—* 
not one Julia, who can really feel an attachment 
only once.” 

When she is Mrs. Elgarj you will confess that 
1 know more of the world, and of women^ than my 
dear aunt.” 

“ 1 will confess it. But 1 think you scarcely 
deserve her, Charles, and therefore I shall not 
much regret that she never will be yours.’’ 

Captain Elgar was not equally convinced of this. 
He felt tolerably certain that Julia would, with 
^great gratitude, consent to become his wife. > 

In about ten days after Henry’s departurci when 
he imagined Julia was ready for another lover. 
Captain Elgar called at Dr. Delby’s. That great 
philosopher, on hearing the Captain’s voice, hasti¬ 
ly bolted his study door. Julia was in her own 
apartment; but Mrs. Delby was in the parlour, and 
^ahe received the Captain with the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion. 
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How is your charming daughter, madam T’ 
said the Captain. It is long since 1 have seen 
her on the beach. I am at the height of impatience 
to know that she is well.” 

“ Thank you, my dear Sir,” replied Mrs. Del- 
by; you are so good and considerate. She is- 
pretty well, and I know she will be highly flatter¬ 
ed by your kind inquiries.” 

“ My dear Madam!—But I hope she has 
quite got over that unfortunate attachment. 1 real¬ 
ly was sorry to hear—” 

“ Ah! Sir, you arc very kind. Julia will soon 
forget him. It was a fortunate thing 1 heard in 
time. What a shocking thing had it gone farther! 
And he had no fortune, no expectations, poor 
young man!” 

“ And yet, Mrs. Delby, I fear another lover 
would have little chance, even if he had a large 
fortune.” 

•* Sir r” said Mrs. Delby, eagerly wishing to un¬ 
derstand his meaning. 

« Do you think,” continued the Captain, endea¬ 
vouring to act the doubting lover, if I aspired' to 
the honour' - - of being your son-in-law, that Ju¬ 
lia.—You understand me—Might I hope ?” 

My dear Sir, you overjoy a fond mother, anx¬ 
ious for the welfare of an only daughter.”—Here 
Mrs. Delby applied her handkerchief to her eyes.— 

My daughter. Sir, would, 1 know, be proud and 
happy in such an nfler.” 

“ You think so 
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I am sure so. The girl is not such a fool, but 
she will feel happy beyond expression at tlie chance 
of becoming Mrs. Elgar.” 

Mrs. Delby wished to lessen, by the vehemence 
of this assertion, some doubts of its truth, which 
very unpleasantly arose in her mind, just as she 
was uttering it. 

“ Might I,” said the Captain, “ see dear Julia?” 

By all means,” said Mrs. Delby, rising. 1 
will send her down, and you can make it up to¬ 
gether.” 

She left the room, and the Captain began to think 
that he had a very near prospect of becoming a 
married man.—He scarcely knew whether to re¬ 
joice.—A wife, he knew, would frequently be very 
troublesome, but she might amuse him sometimes; 
and when he took Julia up to town, as Mrs. Elgar, 
he would be envied by all his friends: Therefore, 
upon the whole, he thought the step not unadvisa- 
ble; indeed, he had now gone too far to retract. 
He waited rather impatiently for the entrance of 
Julia, whom, he thought, was rather longer than 
necessary. In a short time the door opened, and 
Mrs. Delby entered. She forced a smile upon her 
countenance. 

“ Where is Julia ?” inquired the Captain. 

Ah Sir! 1 believe you must excuse her to** 
d^y. She is a little fluttered; very natural you 
know, my dt ar Captain Elgar.” 

“ Then you mentioned—” 
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Sooiething about it/’ said Mrs. Delby, nodd¬ 
ing, and intending to give a significant look of en¬ 
couragement. 

“ Then let me write to her ?” said the Captain 

Give me pen, ink, and paper. I will do so this 
instant.” 

The Captain imagined that Julia’s refusal to ap¬ 
pear, arose from a very natural modest trepidation, 
at discovering that she might become Mrs. Elgar. 
He wished to give her confidence, and sitting down 
with great assurance, he wrote the following. 


Dearest Julia, 

“ I love—I adore—I dote upon you. 
—Consent to make me happy. Every advantage 
which fortune can procure, shall be yours. It is 
not necessary to love me as you did Welbum—I 
do not expect it. A first affection is always strong, 
yet depend upon it we shall be very happy. I 
write this in haste, but 1 shall always remain 

Your devoted 

Charles Elgar.” 

k There, Madam,” said the Captain to Mrs. 
Jjjbelby, “ give that to your daughter. Tell her I 
•hall wait impatiently for an answer.” 

** I shall do so, with every wish for your suc- 
said Mrs. Dtlby. 

roa> do as she pleases,” thought the Cap- 
be walked back to Elmsey. I am not 
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desperately in love. I like the girl,—gnd if she 
consents} 1 must marry her, though I have no very 
keen relish for a married life.” 

He was not long in suspense. In a few hours 
he received Julia's answer. 

I do not imagine I shall give you any 
pain by declining } our offer, which I do without 
hesitation. 1 assure you my first affection is, and 
will for ever remain, unchanged. 

“ J. D.” 

The Captain whistled.—He immediately -began 
to make preparations tor his journey; and the next 
day he set out for London. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


Thoagh fate, my love, may Ud tts part. 

Our souls it cannot, shall not sever; 

Hie heart will seek its kimiretl heai% 

Aud «lbg to it as elosc as ever. 

But must we, must we part indeed i 
Is all our dream of rapture over; 

And does not Julia’s hosum bleed. 

To leave so dear, so fond a lover ? 

MoobXi 

The day after captain Elgar’s departure, Mrss 
£lw>n called on Julia. She went up to her apart¬ 
ment. Julia blushed deeply when she saw her en¬ 
ter : she scarcely knew how to welcome her—and 
fearfully expected that she came to plead the cause 
of her nephew. Come with me,” said Mrs. £1- 
wyn; we will take a drive to mend those looks 
of yours; and then you will not refuse to go and 
stay with me at Elmsey.” — 

At Elmsey !*’ said Julia, drawing back. 

^ Is there any thing horrible in the sound ?’* said 
fi^^rs. Elwyn, smiling. “ You have sent away 
my nephew in despairhe is gone to London.” 

Julia’s countenance lightened. ** Not in great 
despair, I believe.—But could 1 have acted other¬ 
wise ?** 

If you had,” replied Mrs. Elwyn, tenderly em¬ 
bracing hcr^ I should not have loved you half so 
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well as I do now. He affected to disb^ieve the 
constancy ol women; you have given him a good 
lesson^ and there is a kiss to thank you for so well 
supporting the honour of our sex. My dear Julia, 
dry those tears : let us go and make ourselves com¬ 
fortable at Elmsey,” 

Julia very gladly accepted this invitation. She 
was notsorr) t j t scapv, from the reproaches and im-^ 
portunities ot her mother in favour of Captain El¬ 
gar. At Elmsey Lodge she received ever\ kind 
ami delicate attention from the warm friendship of 
Mrs. Elwyn. Wt J ilia was not happy. She felt 
herself every day becoming more restless and mi¬ 
serable. Henry had been gone three weeks, and 
her anxiety to hear from him^ kept her in continual 
suspense and agitation. She formed a thousand 
conjectures about him. She had some idea that 
he might return unexpectedly, and she frequently 
walked on the road leading to Torley, almost ex¬ 
pecting to meet him. She would fancy she saw 
him at a distance*—her heart would beat violently 
—the blood forsake her cheeks—and her whole 
frame tremble, even when she saw her disappoint¬ 
ment. Her eyes were frequently directed to the 
gates at the bottom of the lawn. The distant ap¬ 
proach of a man on horseback would raise her ex¬ 
pectation. She would even start at the opening of 
a 4por, and then blush at her own anxiety. At 
length a letter was brought to her one night, im¬ 
mediately after she had retired to her own room. 
Mrs. Elwyn knocked at her door, and gave her 
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die letter,, with a smile* Julia knew it was from 
Henry. Her eyes sparkled when they glanced 
upon the writing, hot her hands trembled as she 
opened it; and she found it necessary to seat her* 
self in a chair, that she might read it mure steadily. 


From Henry Welburn. 

Dearest Julia, 

My father has told me every thing. 
1 now know my fate, I know that 1 have nothing 
to hope..—This world is to me a blank, and you 
are lost to me for ever. Yet, Julia, my reason is 
preserved to me.—Though I live in society as one 
of its outcasts, though I am forbidden to know its 
tenderest relauons, and see my fondest hopes of 
happiness blasted for ever; yet my mind is not lost. 
I thank God for this. I can write to you now, 
my beloved Julia, with some degree of calmness. 
This letter is an act of duty. It should have 
been written sooner; but it was a duty so painful, 
that 1 have delayed it till this time. I remember, 
dear Julia, the last evening we passed togethei^I 
remember our parting. No circumstance of that 
evening will ever be effaced from my memory, so 
kog as memory shall remain to me. Then, when 

C new all my misfortunes, you blessed me, and 
‘lam yours for ever.’ Beloved, generous 
girl! I was without consideration in the world— 
without fortune—and without a name; and when 
you might have obtained all this, you preferred 
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me! It was told you 1 carried madness in my 
veins ; I was pointed out to you as an •object to 
be pitied and rejected. £ven then you did not 
shun me, you would not then forsake me; I held 
you to my breast, and was assured that your heart 
was wholly mine! You will be rewarded for this 
goodness, Julia. 1 cannot attempt to thank you; 
for no words could explain to you my feelings. 
But I write, to resign you—to absolve you from 
e\ ery promise of affection which you might con¬ 
sider an obstacle to a future attachment. Dear 
Julia, you are free—I am nothing to you now— 
I am nothing to any one—I am marked by heaven 
with a misfortune which must warn every one to 
shun me. JVly mother! Did 1 think when 1 be¬ 
held her corpse—But reflection is only torment. 
Time can do nothing for me. But you, Julia, may 
3 Xt love another ; you may become a happy wife. 
Your friends must wish that you should forget me, 
and that you do not waste the years of your youth 
in loving one whom you should only pityk Think 
on this—vou whom I have loved—Oh God!— 

m 

whom 1 at this moment love so ardently-r-so ten¬ 
derly ! Think on my misfortune, on my mother’s 
death.—Would you marry me now, Julia? Can 
you ever love me ? Remember what I may be¬ 
come !—I can even now imagine that my reason 
totters f Leave me—forgef me.—I can bear any 
thing—pity—laughter—any thing—only forget me, 
and leave me to my fate ! 

#### 
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** It is your duty to marry; I am convinced of 
it. To love me now would be romantick. Would 
you renounce your station in society for such 
a thing as 1 am A wife~ a mother*—Julia ! 
these are the ties which must bind you to the 
world. You will then live respected and beloved; 
and at the end of life you will be surrounded and 
regretted by those to whom you were the chief of 
blessings. Then let no thoughts of me prevent 
the wishes of your friends. If Captain Elgar de¬ 
serves your love, if you think that he does, then> 
Julia, remember how my mother died, and let this 
recollection obliterate all tenderness for me. Mar« 
ry, and I will daily pray for your happiness ; I 
wiU implore it from God as the only blessing 
which can give to me now one ray of comfort! 

* When you are united to another, then* Julia, we 
are separated. Time, eternity, will be then to me 
without hope ; for even in Heaven your heart will 
not be mine. My father* surely, may now be 
satisfied: He said it was my duty to leave you 
free; that it was an act of generosity to absolve 
you from every promise. 1 have done so—-v. hat 
can I do more >My task is performed now, Julia* 
my once own Julia!—-Tears !—Am I still so very 
weak f 

#*«*«*«* 
“ This letter will appear to you strangely inco¬ 
herent—but 1 resume my pen to bring it to a<con- 
elusion Write to me, Julia; tell me that you are 
well ; and tell me, for the last time* that you still 
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love me. Tell me, that although you see the ne-^ 
cessity of renouncing me, >yet that you dS it with 
some regret. Tell me. >i^is with tenderness, and 
your letter will be to me a sad consolation.-^ 
My own—yes, fortbis once, my own tenderly be¬ 
loved Julia, farewell!—Think how ardently I wish 
your happiness, when I can pray that it may never 
be disturbed by a remembrance of me 


ir 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


1 gave myself spontaneously to thee; 

Kor have 1 ever witli repentant tlioo};lits 
Look’d back on this I'esnlvc. 

My lip knows not to speak that vhicli my heart 
Doth not first dictate; yet that lip assures 
Swea:^ to dice, that 1 never will belong 
To any one but thee. 

Alfisni. 


It was long before Julia’s tears would permit her 
to come to the conclusion of this letter ; but when 
she had read its she felt happier than she had done 
at any time since Henry’s departure. Henry still 
loved her—-This was her first and most delightful 
conviction. He styled her ** his own tenderly be¬ 
loved Julia and she dwelt on these words with 
the purest satisfaction. Her sight was dimmed 
with tears, but she pressed the letter to her lips, 
and her cheeks were crimsoned by the ardour of 
her feelings. She was delighted to think that 
she could now renew her assurances of aflection, 
that she could cling closer to Henry, because he 
was unfortunate. Her tenderness and constancy 
would afford him consolation. How gladly would 
she have flown that moment to his side, to have 
assured him how constantly he might depetid on 
her affection. 

She determined to lose no time in doing this by 
letter, and immediately began to write an answer. It 
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was long before this answer was completed. Her 
eyes continually wandered from the paper^n which 
she was writing, to dwell on Henry’s letter, which 
lay before her. A word, apparently unconnected, 
fixed her gaze.—it was necessary to read the whole 
sentence to understand this word completely. 
Then, in a line below, appeared her own name, 
joined witli a tender appellation, which made her 
eyes fill with tears ; and beginning the letter again, 
almost unconsciously, she vrould read it for the 
twentieth time. She found it a very difficult 
matter to please herself with her own answer. 
She found how very feebly any form of words can 
interpret the tenderness and the devotion of a wo¬ 
man’s love. She felt as if in one look, or smile, she 
could express more to Henry than could ever be 
told by letter; and then in an instant her fancy 
flew to his side. There she endeavoured to trace 
in his looks how much he had suffered at the idea 
of losing her—she saw the animation of his eyes at 
the sight of the Julia who loved him—and she saw 
him turn with an expressive look of grateful fond¬ 
ness to one vrho had devoted herself to him'for ever. 
From this rapid glimpse of happiness she eagerly 
resumed the task of finishing her letter, as if in 
haste to transfuse all her fond affection upon paper, 
before the vivid warmth of her feelings, excited 
by the vision, had suffered* the least diminution. 
Buf as her pen traced an epithet of tenderness, she, 
at first half blushed, and trembled, as if it was too 
tender. She read the sentence again, and dwelt 
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upon the word, as if to analyse it both by her eye 
and judgment, and to be thoroughly convinced of 
its propriety. Then the fondest recollections of 
Henry would arise in her mind, as if he was at 
that moment longing to know how much his Julia 
loved him; and again reading what she had writ¬ 
ten, she feared that she had not expressed her love 
to him with sufficient kindness. She was surprised, 
and half ashamed to see, through her shutters, the 
first dawn of day, as she finished her letter. She 
read Henry’s letter once again, kissed it with fer¬ 
vour, and breathed, with tearful eyes, a fervent 
pra}’er to the Deity for the happiness of Henry. 


From Julia* 

X know you wish my happiness, dearest Hen¬ 
ry, but it is not by throwing me from you in the 
time of misfortune, that you can promote it. Why 
should 1 repeat to you assurances of affection ? 
What an opinion you must have formed of me, to 
suppose that I could love you for a few short 
months, and then be ready to love another, because 
you are unhappy! 1 should indeed think you un¬ 
kind, if this was your real opinion, but you must 
know me better. You are dearer to me than ever! 
And, believe me, that I feel, if possible, more 
closely united to you, since I have read your letter. 
If circumstances forbid us to be united, still we may 
love each other; the sincerity, the constanev, of 
our attachment, will form the pleasure of our lives. 
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and, in a more happy world, our uhion w411be per* 
fected before God. We shall spend eternity to¬ 
gether.—Do not be unhappy—always love me* dear 
Henry. No misfortune could happen to me so 
great as the loss of your affection. Why are 
you so cruel as to talk to me of Captain Elgar ? 
How low should I sink in my own opinion, if I 
felt myself capable of ever wishing, for a moment^ 
to be united to any one but you. My heart is not 
transferable—it is entirely yours, dearest Henry, 
and will be yours for ever! 

But why should the fear of a calamity which 
may never happen, make you thus unjust to your¬ 
self and others, an * outcast from society/ nothing 
to any one ! Dear Henry, am I then nothing f—Is 
it nothing that my fate is indissolubly linked with 
yours ?—that my happiness depends entirely upon 
you Is your father nothing ?—do you owe him 
no duty ?—you, a minister of God, and owe no¬ 
thing to your fellow creatures !—Ah, Henry ! think 
what your father must suffer, when he sees you 
forgetful of every thing which should bind you to 
society. And if I am yet dear to you, think what 
1 suffer, when 1 see you almost suspecting the sin¬ 
cerity of my affection, and refusing to let the ten- 
derest assurances of my love afK>rd you any con¬ 
solation ! Take back then*the freedom you were 
so anxious to give me. 1 have a pride, a pure hap¬ 
piness in being no longer free, in knowing myself 
entirely yours. Du you think there is no uniun 
but by the marriage ceremony Did you not feci at 
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oar last |raitmg that ive were then united ? And 
jret you tell me to marry !•—to give myself to ano¬ 
ther !—For what ?—for fortune ?—Ah! I tell you 
that you do not know me. You profess to love 
me, and yet write as if you thought me capable of 
an act of mercenary baseness. Be just enough to 
suppose that my constancy to you, dearest Henry, 
is very natural, and that in assuring you of my af¬ 
fection, I am only expressing to you a sentiment 
which it would be very unnatural not to feel. I 
will not return your farewell, because I hope that 
you will continue to write to me. Dearest Henry, 
if you knew how constantly and anxiously I think 
of you, how happy 1 feel when 1 suppose that you 
still bve me, you would never suppose that I could 
ever be any other than 

Your own affectionate and devoted 

« Julia.” 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


You see uiiat a philosoplier I am! 

Wheel of Fobtctcr 

Since the departure of Henry, Dr. Delby found 
that his studies had suffered considerable interrup¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding his general tranquillity and 
self-possession, he felt that he had not lately been 
able to give that exclusive and persevering atten¬ 
tion to the sciences which he had hitherto done. 
He loved his daughter very tenderly ; he felt great 
regard for Henry Welburn, and he was not willing 
to suppose that any rational cause or impediment 
existed which should prevent their union. His 
Thoughts on Madness” were again considered, 
and he was more and more satisfied with his own 
theory ; and besides, he wished to amuse the even¬ 
ing of his life with the education of a little grand¬ 
son. He was grieved to see the altered counte¬ 
nance of Julia. Her vivacity was gone. She ap¬ 
peared pale and thoughtful. The sweetness of her 
temper never varied, but c^en when she smiled, it 
was with an expression of sadness, which very 
much disturbed the tranquillity of her father. 

After much and mature consideration, he deter¬ 
mined that it was hii>hly expedient to bring about 
the marriage. He knew the parties themselves 
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were willing. Mrs. Delby he considered as nobo¬ 
dy, and as to any conscientious scruples Mr. Wel- 
bum might have upon the subject, he trusted that 
his own representations would entirely overcome 
them. He learned from his daughter the resi¬ 
dence of Mr Wclburn, and he resolved to proceed 
thither without loss of time, and prevail upon them 
to return to Torley. 

When the Doctor had come to this determina¬ 
tion, he began to arrange matters for his journey. 
He resolved to inform no one of his plan, and his 
arrangements were made in profound silence, and 
with that promptitude and energy which peculiarly 
distinguished him. 

On the morning of his departure, he rose early, 
leaving Mrs. Delby in a very audible, and pro¬ 
found slumber. On the table of his study, he left 
a note, informing her of his departure; and he sent 
a servant with a letter to Julia^ acquainting her 
with the object of his journey, and assuring her 
she might make preparations for her marriage; 
which should take place as soon as possible after 
his return. 

The D(«ctor’s mind was too intent on his own 
plans, and he was too anxious to arrive at the end 
of his journey, where he might put these plans into 
execution, to take much notice of the country 
through which he passed. 

On the second day, he entered the village of 
Lnndwelli, which is situated in a diliglitful little 
valley, two miles from the nearest publick road. 
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This village consists of ten or tv^elvn-lnouses, be¬ 
sides a few small cottages. At the easICm extre¬ 
mity of the village, built on a gentle slope, ma) be 
seen a neat hou&e, in the cottage style, with Cvothick 
d(.or and windows, stuccoed, and covered ith blue 
si .te ; before it, is a small garden, and behind it is 
a shrubbery, laid out as pleasure ground. It is 
known by the name of Tiil White Cottagi;. 
This %vas the residence of Mr. Welburn. A fine 
eglantine on one side the door, and a luxuriant 
jessamine on the otlier, have been trained up the 
house, by trelllce work, which they have long since 
completely hidden ; they meet, and entwined above 
the bed-room \v indows; and some long branches 
of jessamine bend into the room when the case¬ 
ment is open. 

Mr. Welbum was working in his garden, when 
a chaise stopped at his gate, and to his no small 
surprise. Dr. Delby alighted. 

You are surprised to see me so far from home, 
I believe!*’ said the philosopher, returning Mr. 
Wclburn’s welcome. 

I certainly did not expect the honour of this 
visit.” 

Let us enter you dwelling, and I will unfold 
to you in detail, the object of my joume3\ 
have been gardening—a delightful primitive em¬ 
ployment.—Where is 3’our Son ?” 

^ Hamblingt according to custom. I see very 
little of him, except at meal-times.” 
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Marriage,will cure him of rambling,” replied 
the Ductc^. 

When they were seated in Mr. Welbum’s par¬ 
lour, Dr. Delby began to state to him his anxious 
desire that their children should be united.—** I 
have considered the matter very fully,” said the 
philosopher ; “ all parties arc willing that this al¬ 
liance should be formed between our families. As 
to the obstacle which may be conceived to stand in 
our way*—it were to be wished indeed, that such a 
one did not exist; but it should not be made of too 
great importance ; my theory reduces it to nothing. 
To break off the match on this account, 1 conceive, 
would be very needlessly to make these two young 
people miserable.” 

“ No one,” replied Mr. Welliurn, “ can be 
more anxious for this marriage than myself; no 
man would be prouder of his daughter-in-law than 
I should be of Julia. I shall use no authority to 
prevent it. Henry has my hearty consent, if he 
wishes to marry. He knows my sentiments on 
the subject; and he knows that when he marries, 
half my fortune is immediately at his disposal.” 

** Then it is settled, and Henry has nothing to 
^but to go back toTorley, and become a married 
HHl as soon as possible.” 

Be it 50, if he wishes it,” said Mr. Welbum. 

About the hour of dinner, Henry made his ap¬ 
pearance. When he saw a chaise at his father's 
gate, he would gladly have retreated; but looking 
up to the window, he beheld Dr. Delby, who had 
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observed and nodded to him. He saw it was too 
late to fiy» and pale, and almost tremblingi he forc¬ 
ed himself to enter the house. When he found 
himself in the room with the father of Julia, a sense 
ot the past—a painful feeling of his fate and mis¬ 
fortune, almost sank him to the ground; his face 
was crimsoned with blushes, his hand trembled in 
that of the Doctor’s, and his eyes were cast upon 
the ground. He made an effort to inquire after 
Julia, prefacing her name with that of Mrs. Delby. 

J ulia is wcU,” said the Doctor; but she 
did not know of my journey here; so 1 escaped 
the honour of being her letter carrier. I can tell 
you that she thinks of no one else but yourself. 
However, wc will talk more about her after din¬ 
ner.” 

The dinner seemed to be enjoyed only by Dr. 
Delby ; who, not choosing to doubt the success of 
those benevolent plans which entirely occupied his 
mind, became very animated, and engrossed a great 
share oi the conversation to himself. Henry scarce¬ 
ly dared to lift his eyes, and was heartily glad 
when dinner was at an end. Mr. Welburn did 
not remain long at table, but left the Doctor and 
his sou together. Well, my good friend,” said 
the philosopher; your father and 1 have deter* 
mined on the expediency of uniting our children, 
if those children are willing to unite themselves.” 

• What do you mean^ Sir !” said Henr)’, look¬ 
ing earnestly at the Doctor; Julia willing!” 
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“ Do you love my daughter V* 

“ Lov<t-Jher! Good God! do I not think of her 
continually; she knows, and you well know, how 
tenderly I love her.** 

“ I can assure you that the affection is mutual.” 

Henry’s eyes became full of animation*^-*^ 1 am 
proud to know that it is—^yes—she still loves me*—• 
she will not forsake me—her letter has assured 
me that her heart is mine.—She has made me hap- 

py-” 

I am impatient to see you united to each other. 
Return with me to Torley, and become my son-in- 

kw.” 

Return to Torley!—become your son>in>law! 
—the husband of Julia! Are you serious ?*’ 

I never was more so. You a^e engaged to 
her.” 

cc Would she consent to become mine ?” said 
Henry, eagerly. 

1 am sure she would. In fact, has she not 
already consented 

“ But my father—” 

You have his hearty consent to marry if you 
please, and he has promised to divide his fortune 
with you on your wedding day.” 

Henry sank into a chair, and was for some mo¬ 
ments silent.—This is a cruel trial,” said he, 
rising in great agitation ; but il 1 hesitate, 1 am 
lost—1 will hesitate no more. Marry, if 1 please! 
And 1 am yet forbidden by duty to taste the hap¬ 
piness by which 1 am tcmpied on every side! No, 
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Sir, it can never be; I entreat you to mention this 
subject to me no more, if you would slot see me- 
lose my reason in your presence—>1 beseech you 
talk to me no more of marriage—spare me any 
further trials.—I cannot return with you. But I 
will write to Julia—she has given me this privi¬ 
lege—I will explain myself to her.’’ 

Henry left the room ; and the Doctor remained 
melancholy, and more depressed than he had been 
for many years. He saw nothing more of Henry 
till the following day, as he was preparing to re¬ 
turn to Torley. Henry appeared and gave him a 
letter to Julia. 

“ Well, Sir,” said the Doctor, since you will 
not accompany me yourself, 1 must take your let¬ 
ter. Give me your hand : God bless you!” 

Henry could say nothing. He shook the Doc¬ 
tor’s hand in siU:nce, and retired slowly to his own 
apartment. 

“ I never,” said the Doctor, as he got into his 
chaise, “ felt so strongly the vanity of human 
wishes as I do at this moment* 1 have dreamt, 
Jk'^haye speculated ; but my name, which I had 
hoped would be perpetuated, will, for aught 1 
know, perish with me!” 

The Doctor’s eyes became moist as he took the 
hand'of Mr. Welburu.—But 1 cannot yet despair 
of this marriage; it may take place when time 
shafl have softened the feelings of your son.” 

Mr. Welburn shook his head, and the philoso¬ 


pher departed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


*Tis immortality, *tu that alone, 

Amid life’s pains, abasements, rjnjitines!^ 

The soul can comfort, elevate, and fill; 

That only, ami that amply, this performs; 

UftsUB a1x>ve life’s pains, her joys above; 

Their terronr those, and these their lustre lose, 

Eternity dcpendoig covers all. 

Yovrire. 


From Henry* 

** It is now, my beloved Julia, now when 1 have 
triumphed over every selfish wish which would 
have led me back to Torley, in hopes of being unit¬ 
ed to you—it is now that 1 feel myself more than 
ever entirely yours. Your father has tempted me 
with a prospect of happiness so bright, Julia, that 
my resolution almost failed—1 had nearly }'ielded ; 
and 1 was on the point of flying to you* and im¬ 
ploring you to let us live and die together. ' &ut 
the trial is over—1 have triumphed—and I come 
to seek my best reward in the constancy of your af- 
flection. 

I would fain wean myself entirely from this 
world, where 1 have hothing to hope, and associ¬ 
ate your idea with the anticipation of a futurity^ 
where alone 1 can hope to dwell with you for ever# 
But it is very difficult, dearest Julia, to be perfect- 
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ly resigned to lose you entirely in^is world. 
Sometimes, indeed, I think that my heart is entire¬ 
ly given to God, and that my will is wholly resign¬ 
ed to His. Bat when 1 have knelt before Him, 
and raised my mind to Him in prayer above every 
thing human, the recollection of you-»ihe remem¬ 
brance of your smile—-of your kindness and gene- 
ous constancy to me, is sufRcient to overcome all 
my firmness, and bathe me in tears. 1 repeat to 
myself that you will always love me; but it seems 
as if the certainty of your affection sometimes made 
me more agitated and unhappy. To imagine that 
you are constantly thinking of me, and yet to know 
that I must not fly to your side, dear Julia! To 
think that you would have been my wife, and that 
I could have so fondly studied your happiness--^ 
yet to know that all these plans of domesctick love 
are destroyed for ever! All this, Julia, makes 
me feel almost a rebel against the will of Heaven ! 
I make myself miserable by regrets which I well 
know to be vain, and yet how can I avoid indulg¬ 
ing them ? 

A. few weeks since, and I thought only of one 
event: my wishes, thoughts, and feelings, had all 
reference to one end. 1 anticipated my union 
with you, as a period from whence my future life 
would derive all its charaaer of happiness and 
utility. Marriage would, I thought, give me an 
honourable station in society; and I felt with how 
*much alacrity and steadiness I should perform my 
duties, when rewarded by the smiles of a wife 
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who loved me. T^ow every thing is changed—< 
every hope of receiving from you the most endear¬ 
ing of all titles—of being tenderly embraced by 
you as the husband who made you happy ! These 
visions of felicity are at an end—1 remember them 
as dreams, which in days iHat are past, made me 
imagine conjugal happiness as something perma¬ 
nent, and secured to me. I appear to have then 
stood on a giddy height, overlooking the less hap¬ 
py destiny of iny fellow creatures. On this height, 
in an imaginary climate, always pure and tranquil, 
with you by my side, my own beloved, I forgot 
the possibility of misfortune. The sto/m might 
gather below us, but we seemed above its reach; 
—yes, Julia, and we are above it now. For do 
you not resign every thing for meand have you 
not * indissolubly linked your fate with mine !*— 
A brilliant destiny—Rank—fortune—admiration 
—an envied wife—a happy mother—You renounce 
the chance of every thing, to love one who is un¬ 
fortunate, and who can offer you nothing in return 
but an affection as ardent, as tender, and as con¬ 
stant as your own. Then, Julia, I am happy., 
That pure embrace with which we parted, gave us 
to each other, and our union is from henceforth 
independent of time or of fortune. I repeat to my¬ 
self that marriage would perhaps make us less hap¬ 
py than we are at present; it would be a rapid 
delightful delirium, from which I might soon awake 
.to the cruel reality of ^ You would have i 
cause to esteem me less, as having taken an advan- 
your generosity, and I should contmually 
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reproach myself for yielding td a s^sh passion^ 
whichy in its own gratification, had made you its 
victim. None of these reflections can torment us 
now. Our love is perfect, for it is founded on mu* 
tuul esteem ; and the sincerity and constancy of 
our attachment shall form the happiness of our 
lives. When those lives shall have terminated, 
Julia—‘when the existence in which our attachment 
has begun shall be ended ; then surely every bar 
to happiness will be removed. We will appear 
before the Deity, as two of his creatures who ten¬ 
derly love each other,, and who come to spend 
eternity before him. If he approves, and will bless 
our union, what then, my Julia, can separate you 
from me !—what then shall hinder our felicity! 
But remember, dear Julia, that in this life, the 
constant assurances of your affection form my 
greatest consolation. Write then to me as fre¬ 
quently as you can. It is only your tenderness and 
affection which cam make me set any value on life* 
Without your letters, I am sure that I should not 
exist long. 

“ Your own 

“ Hemrt.’’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 


There is a little ehurdh-jard oo the dde 
Of a low hill ........ 

Most beautiful it is; a Yemal glade 

Inclosed with wooded roelEB! where a few graves 

lie seattered, sleeping in eternal calm. 

\ WttSOH. 

To those who were acquainted with Mr. Wei* 
bum—to those who knew and loved his son, and 
every one loved who knew him, the White Cot* 
TAGE still possesses a peculiar interest. The eg¬ 
lantine which was so carefully trained up the sides 
of the cottage, has been indeed neglected, and part 
of it cut away, as obstructing the light. The jessa^ 
mine has run into wild luxuriance^ and its long 
shoots hang down with an appearance of desola¬ 
tion. Yet the room in which Henry slept* still re¬ 
tains all its furniture* as when he occupied it.'' 
'JThe table still remains on which he wrote his let¬ 
ters to Julia. How often, in the stillness of even¬ 
ing, has he there fervently prayed to God that he 
might, in another world, be united to her whom 
he had so truly loved in this ! His only delight 
was in corresponding with her. Julia’s letters, 
full of tenderness, made him continually regret the 
happiness he had refused, and which his misfor¬ 
tune forbade him to enjoy. Wherever he rambled,' 
he constantly carried her letters with him, and 
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when he found a sequestered spot where he could 
lie on the ground undisturbed, or from whence he 
could see or hear the Atlantick Ocean, he would 
sit down and read them. His eyes would dwell 
on every expression of tenderness ; he would gaze 
upon the words, and whilst he continued to look 
at them, his imagination would fly to Julia. He 
would delight to fancy how she felt—-how she 
looked when she wrote so tenderly. He would 
picture to himself her attitude; her hair so beauti¬ 
ful, so simply braided, half shading by its curls the 
eyes which had looked upon him with so much 
kindness, and welcomed his presence with such ani¬ 
mation—the hand whose aflectionate pressure had 
told him he was beloved—the arm which had rest¬ 
ed upon his shoulder—the form which for a mo¬ 
ment had been pressed to his bosom, as if then en¬ 
tirely his awn—All these recollections would be 
painfully contrasted by his present situation. He 
knew indeed that Julia was devoted to him—every 
letter he received assured him of this. But Henry 
longed for her society: he sighed for -that home 
and wife, which his fancy had so often pictured. 
TheVe he felt that he must never possess, and he 
secretly mourned over his solitary fate. 

Mr. Welbum imagined that the solitude of the 
White Cottage only nourished a fruitless melan¬ 
choly ; and he proposed to*his son to travel, or ad¬ 
vised him to enter upon the duties of a clergyman. 
Henry felt that this was what he ought to d); but 
he dreaded lest the huger of scorn might be lifted 
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against him. and lj;st he might be marked by the 
muUitude avone, who, passing through the world, 
was forbidden, by Heaven to taste of its blessings. 
The sensible mind of Henry was tortured between 
a sense of duty, and an unwillingness to venture 
amongst his fellow-creatures. Julia, to whom he 
told all his thoughts, reasoned with him on these 
imgrounded fears. Her affectionate entreaties at 
length prevailed, and he determined, if the endea¬ 
vours of his father to procure him a small living 
should be successful, that he would, if possible, be¬ 
come a useful minister. In the mean time, how¬ 
ever, his health rapidly declined. He seemed to 
take a sad pleasure in braving the elements, and 
exposing himself to storms, as if the winds and 
rain could allay the inward fever which was daily 
consuming him. He has been met on the shore, 
in the most inclement weather, walking towards 
that range of very high rocks, which lie about four 
miles from the White Cottage. These rocks form 
a sort of promontory, jutting a considerable way in¬ 
to the sea, and are called th<^ Misty Rocks, from the 
foam constantly thrown against them by the waves. 
By ascending the top of the highest rock called the 
Mother Cliff, on which is a scanty path of vegeta¬ 
tion, the island of St. Margaret's, which lies to 
the west of Turley, may be seen in the distance, 
and vessels coming fre.m thence, may be descried, 
when they at first appear, like specks in the hori¬ 
zon. Here Henry dt lighted to seat himseif. and 
Watch the waves» as they broke with a tremendous 
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Voar at the bottom of the cliils. *He liwuld remain 
there for hours, gazing on a distantsail, or con¬ 
trasting his own destiny with that of the sea-fowl, 
flying from the ocean to their nests on the rocks 
below him, and each sitting with its mace in a wild, 
secure, happy independence. 

Henry soon felt the consequences of his long 
rambles in inclement weather. He was sensible 
that his health declined ; but as he daily grew more 
feeble, he was the more anxious to conceal his 
illness from his lather. 

Mr. Wclbum, generally regardless of his own 
health, did not for some time suspect that his son 
was really ill. He was deceived by the appearance 
of cheerfulness and activity which Henry assumed, 
lest his father should forbid his walks. But he 
was soon unable to climb the hill opposite the Cot¬ 
tage. His walks were then confined to the village, 
and weak, and emaciated, his cheek tinged with 
the glow of fever, he leant for support on the arm 
of Mr. Welburn. Yet he never complained, even 
to his father; if he suffered, :c was in silence. No 
one would have thought him unhappy: perhaps he 
was not so. During the progress of his romplaint, 
to the moment when he ceased to breath, he ex¬ 
pressed himself grateful for every attention which 
was paid to him. He spokeJiittle, but with unvaria- 
ble^kindness, to all who approached him. It seemed 
as if his heart} though disappointed in all its wishes 
for domcstick happiness, was still warm with the 
kind affejetions. 
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His lai^t y ur rapidly approached. He was sensi¬ 
ble of his*wiger, and anxiously prepared to write 
to Julia for the last time. He had a melancholy 
pleasure in fancying how tenderly he would bid 
her farewell; and he cherished a delightful hope, 
that when she heard of his danger, she would come 
with her father to the White Cottage. His coun¬ 
tenance brightened at this expectation. Per¬ 
haps,*’ thought Henry» ** I shall see her once again: 
she will bless me^ and 1 shall die happy.” 

He prepared to begin his letter, but his strength 
was too much exhausted. After several fruitless 
attempts* he found the effort was too much for him. 
When he perceived that he was unable to write, 
he could not restrain his tears; and laying down 
the pen in despair, he wept bitterly, to find, that 
the only tie which seemed to bind him to Ju¬ 
lia in this world, was for ever broken.—“ It will 
indeed soon be over now/’ said Henry. O God! 
I yet can hope in thee—Thou will be my comfort.” 
He raised his clasped emaciated hands to Heaven, 
and prayed fervently that he might not be forsaken 
in his hour of utmost need, J>ut obtain from the 
Almighty pardon and resignation. 

A short time before his death* he made a sign to 
Mr. Welbum, who raised and supported him. Hen¬ 
ry looked at his father, as if he desired to speak.— 
Mr. Welbum bent forward.—** TeU dear Julia 
— said Henry in a whisper scarcely audible. 

He stopped.—^* Be assured,” said Mr. Wcl- 
bura, encouraging him to proceed* ** that I will 
faithfully deliver your message.” 
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Henry shook his head, with a mourr^v expres¬ 
sion, as if he could say no more. IS^ostd his 
eyes, and gently sank on his father’s brmst.--—In 
a few moments Mr. Welbum perceived that his 
'spirit had passed away. 

A stranger, on entering the village of LandwelU, 
sees its little church, where Henry was buried, 
built on the side of a gently rising hill. It is very 
ancient ; its tower, on two sides, is entirely cover¬ 
ed with the most luxuriant ivy, which has very free¬ 
ly made its way into the belfry. It covers part of 
the western side of the church, and almost entirely 
conceals one Gothick window, composed partly of 
painted glass. The inside of the Church shews its 
great antiquity, On one side of the altar is one of 
those ancient monuments, generally found in old 
churches. A female Hgure, as large as life, her 
drapery deranged by the hand of Time, is in an at¬ 
titude of prayer. Above, are the arms of the fami¬ 
ly, whose buiying vault is underneath. The bril¬ 
liant colours in which these were once splendidly 
emblazoned, have lost their lustre; the- devices 
and motto are scarcely to be distinguished, and it 
is with some difficulty that any name can be decy- 
phered. 

To those who delight in contrasts, and in those 
contrasts which tell of the passing destiny of the , 
human race, the inside of this church will possess 
a ve^ peculiar interest. If entered by moonlight* 
^he solemn feeling which is excited is very power¬ 
ful. The which so much darkens the middle 
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i.’lowt has left one part of it uncovered, 
few* straggling branches. hen the 
ttoosi shif^uir on this part of the window, its light 
falls on a plain marble slab, placed against the wall, 
on the left side of the altar, and opposite to the 
ancient monument. An urn placed at the top of 
this stone is its only ornament. The inscription' 
has the same simplicit)-—it bears the name of 

HENRY WELBURN. 

The waves break against the Misty Rocks with 
the same violence as when Henry, with a heart 
agitated by passion, listened to their sound; but 
against the church, where he now lies, the storm 
never rages. Sheltered by hills on every bide, the 
gales which swell the sea with so much violence 
on the nt^ighbouriug coast, are scarcely heard in 
this tranquil valley. The moon, as she wanes» 
still shines through the painted window on the tomb 
of Henry. The few branches of iv) which obstruct 
her light, are shadowed on the marble inscribed 

f 'th his name. These shadows wave on the white 
rface of the stone» when the ivy is gently agitat- 
by the night breeze Every thing bears so 
’ much the air of tranquillity and peace, that one 
Would almost wish, when life is at an end, to be 
hurried in such a spot, and here to find a resting 
place, where nature herself loves to repose. 


FINIS. 
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